Annual Meeting Opportunities 


Next month’s convention in Buffalo offers 
NSPE’s members an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with the men who have headed the 
organization throughout 1947 and those who will 
carry on during 1948. 

The Society’s officers and Board of Directors 
will be in Buffalo for the Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing which promises to be the largest and most im- 
porant such gathering yet held. 

During the last thirteen years, since its found- 
ing, the Society has grown from a small group to 
a membership of nearly 17,000 professional en- 
gineers who are concerned with the social, economic 
and ethical problems of the profession. 

During this period much progress has been made, 
professionally speaking. But much work remains 
to be done. It might be said that to date a good 
foundation has been laid for the steps which must 
be taken in the future. 


Important 1948 Program 


The Society‘s program of activities for the year 
1948 will be the most important in its history. It 
will be broad in scope and far reaching in its aims. 
If it is to suceed, the wholehearted support of the 
membership will be needed. 

The time to start giving such support will be 
immediately, and one of the best ways to show 
such support will be by attending the Buffalo meet- 
ing December 4, 5. and 6. 

Among the major topics to be discussed on the 
business program are: 

1. Legislative Policy: Much of the legislation 
passed by Congress has an effect on engineers, 
either directly or indirectly. Consequently, there 
is no group which needs one more or with a better 
right to adopt a legislative program than profes- 
sional engineers. But, such a program should re- 
present the best thinking of the profession and 
should reflect the majority views. Thus the for- 
mulation of this program is one of the most im- 
portant business topics for the annual convention. 


2. Younger Engineers’ Problems: The June meet- 
ing of NSPE’s Board of Directors adopted the 
so-called Ryan report and created a standing com- 
mittee to deal with problems of younger engineers 
and engineers-in-training. This committee will have 
held its first meeting prior to the time of the annual 
meeting and will submit a report of great import- 
ance to the engineering profession as a whole. 
It will outline its program for the coming year for 
approval of the Board of Directors. 

3. Membership: Membership will be an impor- 
tant topic from two standpoints. It is expected 
that the National Membership Committee will have 
an important report on the activities of the cur- 
rent year’s program and that preliminary plans 
will be made for next year’s activities. 

Secondly, the Board will concern itself with 
classes of membership which are available in 


NSPE. At its last meeting, the Board of Directors 


instructed the Constitution and By-Laws Commit. 
tee to investigate the possibility of creating a new 
class of membership to accommodate engineers. 
in-training, and it is fully expected that a report 
on this matter will be submitted. 

4. Committees: The many Committee’s of the 
Society will submit their final reports, most of 
which will contain important recommendations for 
future policy of the Society. Action will be taken 
on these recommendations. Included among these 
important reports will be one from the Publications 
Committee, one feature of which will deal with a 
new advertising program for the AMERICAN Ev. 
GINEER. 

Furthermore, and highly important, committee 
appointments for the 1248 will be made. 


These and other important topics will comprise 
the business session of the meeting. In addition t 
business sessions, a number of gatherings have 
been planned for the purpose of presenting a group 
of top-notch speakers to the convention. Included 
among these speakers are: J. H. Winne, vice 
president of General Electric Co. and presidential 
advisor on atomic energy; Allan Cullimore, a to 
ranking educator and President of Newark Colleg 
of Engineering; a top official of the U.S. Govern 
ment; and Colonel Harold G. Hoffman, forme 
governor of the State of New Jersey and not 
public speaker. 


Biggest Annual Meeting 


To round out the program, luncheons, dinne 
and a banquet are scheduled. And for the ladi 
an interesting and entertaining program has bee 
planned. 

It is highly desirable that those attending shoul 
bring their ladies. Not only is it more pleasan 
for the men, but the ladies too enjoy the progra 
and fellowship of such meeting. It is hoped th 
each member attending will have his lady with hi 

_It will be a real program. It is planned as t 
biggest and best Annual Meeting yet to launch t 
biggest and best year’s program yet for 1948. 


NSPE would like to have you attend and kno 
that you support this program. Why not 
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BUFFALO-QUEEN CITY OF THE LAKES 
Rich in History and Engineering Lore 


It is extremely appropriate that NSPE should hold its Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting in Buffalo. The history of that city is so closely related to the prog- 
gress of the United States in history that its significance rivals even the con- 
tributions to progress which have been made by engineers. And Buffalo is an 
engineering center. Its power and other resources have made this inevitable. 
At the same time, the hospitality of the people of Buffalo is so warm that a 
pleasant and successful meeting is assured. 


Buffalo, the ninth largest manu- 
facturing city and the second largest 
inland port in the United States and 
one of the ten largest ports in the 
world, was not in existence at the 
time of the American Revolution. In 
1795 a few houses were located on 
the city’s present site. In 1804 these 
numbered twenty. By 1812 the pop- 
ulation was considerably increased 


Air ‘View of ‘Buffalo 


item of commerce on the Great 
Lakes. Much grain came down the 
lakes to be unloaded at Buffalo and 
then shipped east by railroad. This 
traffic gave ample reason for Buffalo 
to develop into the greatest milling 
center of the world. It is estimated 
that one fifth of all the grain pro- 
duced in the United States passes 
through Buffalo. In recent years, the 


Host City for NSPE’s Thirteenth Annual Meeting is a port and industrial center 


of great importance. 


and the village became a center of 
interest because of the war on the 
frontier. In December, 1813, it was 
attacked and burned by the British 
and Indians, every house being de- 
stroyed. The village was quickly re- 
built and by 1820 there were 2,095 
inhabitants. 


Fourth U.S. Port 


Buffalo had a natural reason for 
growth. It was at the foot of nav- 
igation on the Great Lakes. The 
opening of the Erie Canal in 1825, 
connecting New York and eastern 
ports with the west, added materially 
to Buffalo’s growth. From that time 
on its shipping increased until now 
it is the fourth port in the United 
States in the value of tonnage. 

In the early days the transporta- 
tion of grain was the most important 
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milling industry has produced 12,- 
000,000 barrels per year. It has also 
developed, by reason of its twenty- 
nine huge elevators, into the greatest 
grain storage city in the world. 


The shipment of grain and the ex- 


tensive milling of flour naturally 


provided the incentive for the devel- 
opment of Buffalo as a railroad cen- 
ter. The first railroads in the United 
States were built in the 1830’s. Buf- 
falo had its first rail communication 
in 1833, just twenty years after it 
had been burned by the British and 
Indians. Gradual increase in the 
number of raw materials handled has 
brought about a steady increased 
necessity for rail communication with 
the result Buffalo is now the second 


largest railroad center in the United: 


States. 


In 1832, the recorded population 
was about 10,000, with about forty 
manufacturing establishments. This 
period marked the beginnings of 
3uffalo’s industrial development, 
Industry now makes Buffalo, in all 
probability, the most diversified city 
in the United States, with 1,391 man- 
ufacturing establishments. <A_ large 
perceniage of manufacturing in the 
United States is to be found among 
the Buffalo Industries. 


Raw Materials Center 


Great increases came in the de 
cade after the Civil War and in re. 
cent years, especially after the first 
World War. Among the products of 
these industries there must be noted 
Pig Iron, in which the Buffalo dis- 
trict is one of the largest centers in 
the world—Linseed Oil, much of 
which is manufactured by the larg- 
est linseed crushing plant in_ the 
United States—Dyes, with the larg- 
est plant in the United States located 
in Buffalo— Rayon, Wall _ board 
which started here in 1906 and 
where nearly three-fourths of the 
country’s total supply is produced; 
Stockyards in which Buffalo stands 
among the first six cities of the coun- 
try—the largest Sheep Market; the 
automobile and now the airplane. 

Buffalo’s high standing as an in- 
dustrial center and port is based on 
figures applying wholly within the 
city limits which have not been ex- 
tended in eighty years. The tre 
mendous industrial development Just 
outside the city limits is part of 
Buffalo in every way except political 

Hydro Electric power became 4 
topic of interest in the 1890's, and by 
1895 Buffalo began to use powef 
from Niagara Falls. The nearness 
of Niagara Falls with the largest 
Hydro production in the world has 
brought Buffalo an ideal power sys 
tem. 

Buffalo has not neglected the cul- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
SIGNIFICANT TO PROGRESS OF SOCIETY 


LANS. for the December annual 
P meeting are complete. They 

assure that the Thirteenth 
Annual Convention of NSPE will be 
among the outstanding engineering 
conferences of the year. 

From a business standpoint, the 
meeting will certainly be the most 
important ever held by the Society. 
1948 will bring NSPE’s biggest and 
most significant program yet. The 
Thirteenth annual meeting will 
actually see the start of this program 
since next year’s officers will be 
present and will already have started 
making plans to further the progress 
of the profession during 1948. 


The election results will be made 
known following the report of the 
Teller’s Committee which will be 
made on the afternoon of the final 
day of the meeting. Immediately 
following this announcement, com- 
mittee appointments for 1948 will be 
made with the result that the new 
year’s program can get under way 
immediately. 

Meanwhile, the Board of Directors 
will have many important business 
topics to consider. They include: 

Legislative Policy: I’ngineers are 
affected probably more than any 
other single group; both directly and 
indirectly by legislation. They have 
a important stake in a large per- 
centage of the laws which are passed 


Dean Allan Cullimore 
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by Congress. Consequently, it is 
important that the profession have a 
legislative policy. 

In keeping with the democratic 
principles of NSPE it is also im- 
portant that this policy be repre- 
senative of the thinking of the pro- 
fession. Consequently, the Legis- 
lative Committee has drafted a pro- 
posed policy which has been sub- 
mitted to the state and chapter mem- 
bers of the society in order that they 
may, in their turn, sample the think- 
ing of individual members of the 
Society. The reactions of individual 
members will in turn be transmitted 
to the National Society for use in 
revising the proposed policy draft. 

However, this does not end the 
matter. In order that NSPE may be 
doubly certain that its legislative 
policy will reflect the views and 
opinions of its individual members, 
the proposed policy will be discussed 
in detail at the annual meeting before 
it is finally adopted. Furthermore, 
there will be important discussions 
concerning steps necessary to imple- 
ment the policy and make the most 
progress during the coming year in 
the interest of the profession. 

Younger Engineers: Younger en- 
gineers engineers-in-training 
have posed an important and chal- 
lenging problem for the profession 
for a number of years. Actually, the 
men in these groups may not be full 
fledged engineers or their ideas and 
wishes may be overlooked due to the 
prestege and influence of older mem- 
bers of the profession. 

However, within these groups are 
the men upon whom the future of the 
profession depends. They will be the 
older engineers of tomorrow and 
their views, wishes and desires are 
important—today. 

This fact was recognized by the 
NSPE Board of Directors at their 
June meeting in Washington when 
the so-called Ryan Report was 
adopted. This action brought about 
the creation of a standing committee 
to deal with the problems of younger 
engineers and engineers-in-training. 
The general idea behind this com- 
mittee is to devise ways and means 
of bringing recognition to the various 
younger groups within the profes- 
sion. One recommendation is that 
various state laws be amended to give 


the’ engineer-in-training legal recog- 
nition in all of the various states. 
Some of them already recognize the 
training status of younger men in 
engineering, but most of the state 
laws overlook this class. 

Many other suggestions have been 
made to meet this important problem, 
and at least some, if not all, of these 
will be discussed at the convention. 


Probable result will be: A clearly 
defined, far reaching program to give ~ 
the engineers-in-training and the 
younger engineer the recognition 
which is certainly their due. 

Membership: Membership is a 
question which is basic. It is related 
to the progress and ultimate strength 
of the Society. Only by maintaining 
and increasing membership can the 
Society progress. 

Consequently, this will be an im- 
portant item for discussion at the 
Buffalo meeting. It is expected that 
the Membership Committee will have 
an important report to make on the 
progress of the 1947 drive and also 
that preliminary plans will be made 
for the 1948 membership campaign. 

From another standpoint, mem- 
bership will be important to the 
meeting of the Board of Directors. 
It is expected that the Constitution 
and By-Laws Committee will submit 
a report on creation of a new class 
of membership within the Society to 


Col. Harold Hoffman 
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Harry A. Winne 


accommodate engineers-in-training. 
The Board instructed the Committee 
to consider necessary steps to crea- 
tion of such a new class at its last 
meeting. Such action will be ex- 
tremely important to the Society and 
a thorough exploration of the pro- 
posal may be expected before any 
final action is taken. 

Each of the Society’s Standing 
Committees is expected to make a 
report to the Board of Directors 
which will constitute an important 
part of the meeting. 


Prominent Speakers 

Following the Board meeting and 
the annual meeting, a day of dis- 
cussions will be held. Important and 
well known speakers have been 
scheduled to speak to the meeting on 
subjects relating to the general 
there: “As Others See Engineers’ 
Responsibilities.” 

The program has been planned so 
that there will be a speaker from 
government, one from industry, and 
an educator. Among the speakers 
scheduled for this:day are: 

Harry A. Winne, vice-president of 
the General Electric Company. Mr. 
Winne has had a long experience in 
engineering with this company and 
has been responsible for many im- 
portant contributions. Most recently, 
he has concerned himself with the 
tremendous atomic energy program 
which GE has undertaken. 

Mr. Winne is a native of Cherry 
Valley, N.Y. He was graduated 
from Syracuse University in 1910 
with top honors in his class, receiving 
a degree in Electrical Engineering. 
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In 1911 he was made head of the 
large motor, generator syn- 
chronous converter test. About a 
year later he became assistant general 
night foreman of the testing depart- 
ment. “That was probably the most 
interesting and valuable experience I 
ever had,” Mr. Winne once said. 


Five years after he joined GE, he 
was promoted to the power and min- 
ing engineering department, now the 
industrial division. There he was 
assigned to problems connected with 
industrial heating, arc welding and 
electrir furnaces. In 1922 he was 
transferred to the steel mill section of 
the industrial engineering depart- 
ment, and became head of that 
organization eight years later. 

Mr. Winne was appointed sales 
manager of the combined mining and 
steel mill section in 1936. The fol- 
lowing year he was selected by R. 
C. Muir, then GE vice-president, to 
be his general assistant. 

In connection with a major change 
in the GE organization in October, 
1941, in which various operating de- 
partments were announced, Mr. 
Winne was elected a vice-president 
and placed in charge of design 
engineering for the Apparatus De- 
partment. 

In 1945 he was appointed vice- 
president in charge of engineering 
policy for the entire company, be- 
coming a member of the staff of 
Charles E. Wilson, GE president, but 
retaining headquarters in Schenec- 
tady. 


Central gunnery control for the 
B-29 Superfortress, the automatic 
pilot, the turbosupercharger, the gas. 
turbine engine for aircraft, which 
has been described as the engine of 
the future—virtually all of the most 
famous products turned out by the 
GE Apparatus Department during 
the war—were developments of the 
Design Engineering Department 
which Mr. Winne headed before 
assuming his present post. 

Besides heading the Apparatus 
Design Engineering Department dur. 
ing the war, he was also a member of 
the War Projects Committee which 
coordinated General Electric’s work 
with the War and Navy Departments, 

In January, 1946, Mr. Winne was 
appointed by Secretary of State 
Byrnes to a board of consultants to 
aid the committee on atomic energy, 
In March, 1946, he was appointed by 
the War Department to a technical 
advisory board, which assists the 
Army Transportation Corps in its 
transportation research program. The 
advisory board comprises 52 men- 
bers, “all leaders in the marine, rail- 
way and highway transportatia 
industries.” 

In September, 1946, Charles E 
Wilson, president of General Electric 
announced that work on 
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energy which the company wa 
undertaking for the government ha 
been designated the “Nucleonics 


Project,” with the company’s activi 
ties on the project under the over-al 
(Continued on Page 11) 


Niagara Falls—Near Meeting Site 
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Engineering Opportunities Presented 
In Reconstructing Blighted Areas 


The aggregate value of property 
in cities of 30,000 and over in the 
United States, for which recent 
figures on assessed valuation are 
available, reaches the impressive total 
of over $93 billion, according to a 
recent statement of Earl O. Shreve 
before the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce Business Men’s Conference on 
Urban Problems. Mr. Shreve is 
president of the Chamber. 


Most of this large total would not 
exist if engineers had not made a 
tremendous contribution to the build- 
ing and maintenance of such cities. 
Unfortunately, from an_ esthetic 
standpoint, maintenance and improve- 
ment of cities is not a question 
which is decided solely by engineers. 


Economic Foundation 


In commenting on urban develop- 
ment, Mr. Shreve said: “No lasting 
improvements in our communities 
will be brought about which do not 
rest securely upon the economic base 
of the community. Business men 
are especially trained to think in 
terms of the activities which provide 
the residents of a community with 
their livelihood. They are also trained 
to think in terms of the initial con- 
struction and subsequent operating 
costs of proposed municipal improve- 
ments. This type of practical and 
forward-looking thinking must be 
applied to our urban problems if we 
are to make substantial progress in 
their solution.” 


In reviewing the history of growth 
of cities and the pattern which they 
have followed, Mr. Shreve said: 
“The charge is not true that our 
Cities have grown without any 
thought being given to their future. 


| Much planning and forethought have 


gone into community development. 
Witness the extraordinary develop- 
Ment in cities generally of modern 
sanitary facilities and of abundant 
pure water for individual, industrial 
and other uses. The modern water- 
works of our larger cities have been 
planned in relation to population 
growth far in advance of the actual 
needs. Indeed they represent 
triumphs of engineering planning, 
design and construction. 


“Witness again the residential 
developments in many of our cities, 
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particularly those which have been 
planned as controlled neighborhoods. 


“And I might ask in this connec- 
tion, where are the telephone poles 
of yesterday? The private utilities in 
our cities have gone underground. 
There has been a lot of outstanding 
planning done by the officials and 
engineers of the utility companies 
responsible for anticipating the 
future needs and growth of the city. 


NOTICE 


The Washington Office of 
NSPE maintains a file of back 
issues of the AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER in order to supply 
members with copies upon re- 
quest. Unfortunately, the sup- 
ply of some of the back issues 
has been exhausted, and since 
from time to time we have calls 
for these back numbers, we 
would like to replenish the 
stock of these magazines which 
have been depleted. 

We believe that some mem- 
bers may have back issues of 
the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
which they may not need or 
may not want. Consequently, 
since these particular maga- 
zines would be useful in the 
Washington Office, we would 
appreciate it if anyone having 
such back numbers would 
send them to the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER, 1359 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


The back issues which are 
needed are: February, March, 
November and December of 
1935; May of 1936; January of 
1939; October 1945; January, 
May, August and September of 
1946; and February, April, and 
May of 1947. | 


These activities have become a part 
of their daily operations. 


“We are by no means inexperienced 
then in the arts and techniques of 
community development. Both city 
officials and private developers, utili- 
ties, transit companies and others 
have acquired over the years much 
practical knowledge in this field. 


There should be no misgiving in the 
face of this encouraging situation 
about our ability to plan for the 
sound future development of our 
cities. 


“The very rapidity of our urban 
growth, however, has given some 
people a feeling of doubt as to our 
capacity to grapple successfully with 
our current urban problems. The 
revolution in modern transportation, 
they think, has all but over-whelmed 
us. We suffer, they say, from too 
much progress. If that is so the cure 
does not lie in despair of our ability 
for constructive and timely action. It 
certainly does not lie in checking 
progress. Rather we must accept the 
fact that, as communities, we must 
vigorously tackle the job of catching 
up with our own progressive activi- 
ties as individuals. That is a chal- 
lenging situation in which to be.” 


Thus, while much progress has 
been made, while our cities represent 
probably the most valuable properties 
in the world, there is still room for 
progress. This progress can only be 
made through engineers and their 
know-how. It is essentially an engi- 
neering job, although as Mr. Shreve 
pointed out, many other factors will 
govern the time and progress which 
can be made in dealing with these 
problems. 


The Engineer's Part 


Consequently, since the engineer 
must ultimately do the work of im- 
proving these urban areas, it seems 
altogether appropriate that he should 
concern himself, as a_ professional 
man, with the humanities and the 
economics involved. He should come 
into the picture as a citizen, prior to 
the time that orders to start plans or 
construction are issued. He should 
act as a counsellor to his particular 
local community in dealing with 
urban improvement and slum clear- 
ance problems. To do so is his right 
as a citizen and his duty as a pro- 
fessional man. 


In discussing the elimination of 
blighted areas, Mr. Shreve said: 
“Slum clearance is a slogan which 
has a great appeal to civic minded 
people. In my travels I have not 
found many extensive slum areas 
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outside of a few larger cities. What 
I have found can more appropriately 
be described as blighted or run-down 
areas, in which living conditions have 
deteriorated to a greater or lesser 
extent. While not as universal as 
the traffic problem, the removal of 
blight and the improvement of urban 
housing and of neighborhood living 
in cities is a problem common to 
many communities, particularly those 
of 50,000 population and over. 
Community Action 

“There is no reason why we can- 
not eliminate, or greatly reduce, our 
blighted areas and slums within the 
next decade. Certainly here is a goal 
worthy of our greatest efforts. As a 
matter of fact the future soundness 
of the physical structure of the city 
will depend upon our ability within 
reasonable limits to create within 
the city an environment which meets 
the requirements of modern living 
standards. It can be done. Already 
the way is being pointed by progres- 
sive community action.” 

That the engineer has a place in 
the early planning and promotion of 
projects for elimination of blighted 
areas is recognized by Mr. Shreve 
when he says, in speaking of the rela- 
tion ships between traffic flows and 
area developments : “These and other 
relationships, and reasonable stand- 
ards of land use, must be thoroughly 
studied and clearly grasped. To 
understand them we must know the 
reasons for the city’s growth and the 
direction this growth is taking. We 
must also understand the significant 
changes which are taking place in 
the movement of people and of com- 
mercial and industrial activities. 

“The means which we adopted in 
the early twenties to enable us to take 
this continuous over-all view of 
urban problems is the city planning 
commission. These commissions are 
in the nature of staff agencies ad- 
visory to the municipal government. 
Chambers of commerce were fre- 
quently responsible for setting them 
up. They exist in many communities 
throughout the country. Where prop- 
erly staffed they are doing good 
work, some of which is outstanding. 


“But experience has demonstrated 
that even an efficient city planning 
commission is not enough. It is not 
easy to gather and to interpret the 
significant facts bearing upon the 
solution of complex urban problems. 
The city is an intricate organization 
with its own laws of growth and of 
change which require much hard 
study to understand. The work of 
the city planning commission needs 
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to be coordinated with the work of 
the operating divisions of the city 
government. It also needs to be 
supplemented by the active interest in 
these planning problems on the part 
of civic organizations. By active 
interest I mean both assistance in 
assembling the necessary data and in 
keeping them current, and in the con- 
tinuous study on the part of citizens 
as well as by the city planning com- 
missions of the pertinent facts in 
order to bring out their significant 
bearing on proposed improvements. 


“I see no easy way to arrive at 
sound decisions with respect to these 
urban problems. The facts must be 
continuously and intensively exam- 
ined and appraised by informed judg- 
ment. The experience of other com- 
munities must be brought to bear 
upon the problems in our own com- 
munity. We need public discussion 
and even public debate, based not 
upon mere opinion or prejudice, how- 
ever, but upon the estabilshed facts. 
The success of any program for com- 
munity development, no matter how 
well it is otherwise organized, will 
depend finally upon public under- 
standing and public support. This 
fact must not be overlooked. It 
should be basic in thinking out our 
approach to these problems.” 


Public Support Needed | 


Mr. Shreve’s statement that such 
projects should have public support 
and backing is based on experience 
in many cities and programs which 
have been undertaken for many 
years. He fails to say, however, that 
the engineer is in a position to en- 
courage and mobilize public support 
for projects to deal with blighted 
areas. 


A professional approach to such a 
problem is naturally an informed 
approach. It is axiomatic that public 
relations must be built around facts. 
Thus, the support of qualified engi- 
neers in planning urban improve- 
ments is highly beneficial. If such 
support is professionally given it will 
undoubtedly be an important factor 
in bringing about civic improvements 
in many localities. 


In undertaking the encouragement 
of blighted area improvement, the 
engineer may benefit to a great ex- 
tent from experience of some cities 
which have had such programs in 
the past and some which are now in 
progress. The Chamber of Com- 
merce conference developed these 
facts which may be helpful: 


Detroit: The Detroit plan for re- 


building its blighted areas is based on 
three conclusions which have been 
reached after years of study by 
representatives of government, busi- 
ness and other civic groups. These 
conclusions are: 


1. An adequate rehabilitation pro- 
gram is not essentially a housing plan 
but must also provide for commerce, 
playgrounds, school areas, parks and 
parkways and perhaps expressways, 


2. Detroit must work out its own 
salvation and anticipate only to a 
secondary degree any benefits that 
may come from Federal assistance. 


3. The rebuilding of the area 
should be undertaken by private de- 
velopers with private capital. 


Major idea behind the Detroit Plan 
is to promote rehabilitation of slum 
areas, but at the same time, to bring 
this about with little or no actual cost 
to the city. 


The Detroit plan was initially con- 
ceived by Mayor Edward J. Jeffries 
and given to the Detroit Housing 
Commission, a public housing author- 
ity with city departmental status, for 
development. When rough drafts 
were completed, private developers, 
as represented by the Construction 
Industry Council of Detroit, were 
called in to act as critics and co- 
operaters in the drafting of a final 
program. 


The study between city and 
cooperating heads of the private con- 
struction industry resulted in this 
plan to clear slums ona basis whereby 
the City of Detroit will take an initial 
loss on land acquisition and prepara- 
tion and later recover that loss 
through increased tax revenues from 
the redeveloped site. To start the 
program, the City Council has ap- 
proved acquisition by condemnation 
of approximately 100 acres of slum 
territory near the heart of the city. 


Acquisition Cost 

Detroit set out to determine what 
it would cost to acquire this area. 
Based upon present assessed valua- 
tions, current market prices and prior 
experience with condemnation juries, 
the conclusion was reached that the 
entire 100 acres could be acquired 
and cleared for new construction at 
a gross of $3,750,000. Further estt- 
mating indicated that the redeveloped 
land coild be sold to private builders 
at a fair land use value of $860,000. 

Offhand, it would appear then that 
it would be necessary for the city to 
invest $2,890,000 in the development. 
However, it was pointed out that as 
the area now exists it badly needs 
certain community improvements. 
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There is a drastic shortage of park 
and play space, land needed for an 
express highway bordering the de- 
velopment, and other necessities con- 
sidered essential to a going metro- 

litan area. Based upon these City 
Planning Commission’s estimates of 
the needs of the 100-acre area, it was 
determined that a $950,000 expendi- 
ture must in any case be made to 
acquire and clear property for com- 
munity redevelopment. 


In estimating the total city invest- 
ment in the Detroit plan for re- 
development of the 100 acres, it was 
therefore decided fair and equitable 
to subtract from the $2,890,000 
figure the $950,000 which, it is 
obvious, must in any case be ex- 
pended. This subtraction leaves 
$1,940,000 as the net community 
investment which Detroit will put 
into the area. 


The question arises as to how the 
city will get this money back. If 
there were but one 100-acre blight 
area, a city the size of Detroit could 
absorb the $1,940,000 investment and 
count it as well spent. In Detroit, 
however, this is but a beginning, and 
the question of repayment of the 
money, or rather its return to a 
revolving fund for future develop- 
ment, is essential. 


Planned Housing Units 


In 1945, the 100-acre slum area 
was assessed at $2,285,585. On the 
basis of the 1945 city tax rate of 
$29.44 per $1,000 of assessment, the 
area produced in city tax revenue a 


total of $66,450. 


Private developers interested in 
reconstruction of the area foresee its 
use as the site for a group of planned 
$5,000 housing units. Based upon 
their plan, it is apparent that the 
assessed valuation after redevelop- 
ment will total approximately $6,- 
820,000. Using as a gauge the 1945 
city tax rate, the redeveloped area 
would produce an annual $200,650 in 
city revenue. In other words, when 
the redevelopment is completed, the 
City of Detroit will receive each year 
from the area $134,200 more in city 
tax revenue than was taken in during 
the year 1945. Rough mathematics 
indicates that the $1,940,000 com- 
munity investment would be liqui- 
dated in a 15-year period, and that in 
22 years the city would pay not only 
this net investment but would, in 
addition, get back the $950,000 invest- 
ment for community improvements. 


Officials of the City of Detroit are 
fnthusiastic about this program be- 
cause they believe it to be the simplest 
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solution to the problem and, more 
important, it has been removed from 
the dream category and actual work 
has been started. The program will 
be developed as rapidly as the present 
material and housing shortage will 
permit. 


Baltimore: Rehabilitation problems 
of several cities are closely related to 
the flow of traffic and the availability 
of adequate streets for motor car 
transportation. One of these is 
Baltimore. In this city, decentraliza- 
tion, which has been called the result 
of creeping blight, has caused a 
sharp shrinkage of tax assessments 
in the down town area. 


The real cause could be more 
accurately described as a growing 
“inaccessibility” of these business 
areas from the balance of the area of 
the cities they serve. Inaccessibility 
is directly attributable to increasing 
traffic through old streets without 


MEMBERSHIP DATA 


Each member of NSPE has 
received a membership data 
card with his ballot for the 
annual election of officers. 


The information requested on 
this card will be used to 
modernize the Society’s mem- 
bership records. Consequently, 
it is important that each member 
return this card to National 
Headquarters in Washington. 

Therefore, it is respectfully 
requested that you fill out this 
card and mail it to the National 
Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 1359 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C., when you 
return your ballot for the com- 
ing election. 


the needed improvement of the 
arterial streets and highways reach- 
ing the section from other parts of 
the city. It is directly attributable to 
lack of sufficient off-street parking 
places to accommodate the cars want- 
ing to stop in the area; and to con- 
gestion caused by curb parking that 
is continued until such a supply of 
off-street parking can be built. 


Inaccessibility of any area dis- 
courages citizens from coming to an 
area and property owners neglect 
needed maintenance on many places 
of business, resulting in unattractive 
properties and streets—the beginning 
of blight. 


Summarizing — Narrow, inade~ 
quate streets leading to and through 
the central business districts make 
them difficult to reach within a 
reasonable length of time by either 
private conveyance or mass trans- 
portation to say nothing of the diffi- 
culty of disposing of a private car 
upon reaching the district. This 
breeds decay of business and proper- 
ties within the area, because the 
public turns to more accessible locali- 
ties to do business, lowering down- 
town income and the producing 
ability of central area property. 


Assessment Changes 


Statistics on assessments for Balti- 
more are submitted herewith: 
Year 1931— 

Business District ...... $175,400,000 
Year 1947—- 

Business District ...... 128,400,000 


Shrinkage—16 years ....$ 47,000,000 
Per Cent Shrinkage ...... . 27% 


City-Wide Trend—1931 to 1947 
Based on 1931 Assessments as 100% 


Business District 1947 .............. 73% 
Close-In Areas 77% 
Intermediate Areas ............------ 98% 


Outlying City Areas—New ....126% 


The total City assessable basis 

for the same periods shows 1947 

to be 102 per cent of 1931. 

For solution the cities need im- 
proved accessibility to their central 
business districts. This means im- 
proved arterial streets, expedited 
traffic (one-way movement, lights, 
etc.), more off-street parking, peri- 
meter parking with  shuttle-bus 
service, a modern highway pattern 
and adequate public transit to serve 
the area. 


Chicago: This is another city 
where the blighted areas result large- 
ly from traffic problems. H. Evert 
Kincaid, executive director, Chicago 
Plan Commission, recently made this 
report to the Busines Men’s Con- 
ference on Urban Problems: 

“Urban communities contemplat- 
ing the redevelopment and rebuilding 
of blighted areas have unprecedented 
opportunities for reconstructing the 
street systems to conform to-: the 


- needs of modern traffic and to the 


use of abutting lands. Most cities, 
taking Chicago as an example, were 
originally built during an era of 
horse and buggy transportation and 
slow-moving public transit vehicles. 
The value and use of land was not 
particularly. important and _ the 
builders thought it necessary to pro- 
vide a pattern of small blocks with 
much area devoted to local streets. 
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With the advent of the automobile 
and its popular use, cities are today 
confronted with the problem of pro- 
viding facilities for rapid and 
expeditious movements of heavy 
traffic. At the same time it has be- 
come necessary to protect privately- 
owned properties from the ravages 
of traffic and its hazards within the 
areas where families are striving to 
maintain an acceptable standard of 
living. 


“In order to illustrate these points 
I should like to confine my comments 
to a specific redevelopment study of 
an area located two miles northwest 
of the Loop in Chicago. I have be- 
fore me a model showing the manner 
in which it is proposed to replan and 
redevelop 118 acres now character- 
ized as blighted, many buildings in 
the area being unfit for human 
habitation. At present this 118-acre 
neighborhood is criss-crossed with a 
grid pattern of streets permitting 
heavy traffic to pass through the 
neighborhood and inviting movement 
of trucks from nearby industrial dis- 
tricts. Thirty-three percent of the 
total land area is taken up by streets 
while practically no land is devoted 
to recreational purposes or other 
amenities for public use. There are 
located on small sites which do not 


- three old public school structures 


provide for adjoining play areas. 


New Street Plan 


“In the proposed plan of re- 
development almost all of the present 
street pattern is eliminated and there 
will be substituted a layout of streets 
and service drives designed to serve 
the needs of a new neighborhood of 
homes, bounded by a system of 
thoroughfares and expressways de- 
signed to carry through-moving 
traffic to destinations beyond the area 
or into the central business district. 
In this exchange of street patterns— 
the old for the new—considerable 
saving is made in the use of land so 
that it is possible in the new plan to 
provide for a centrally located 7-acre 
school and playground site at no 
expense to the project insofar as use 
of land is concerned. In fact, there 
is a net gain in the exchange of land 
devoted to public uses of approxi- 
mately three acres, which can be used 
for building sites and adjoining open 
space. In addition to the economic 
gains resulting from the replanning, 


the movement of traffic will be bene- ° 


fitted materially. Through-traffic will 
be taken away from in front of places 
where people want to live, thereby 
providing greater protection to life 
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and property. Economics in both 
construction cost and maintenance 
are achieved through the ability to 
build lighter pavements where only 
light traffic need be expected. 


“The Chicago plan for redevelop- 
ing its widespread blighted areas 
calls for a similar program of re- 
planning and redevelopment in every 
instance in order to provide for 
neighborhoods of good character 
and to provide a system of facilities 
for convenient and safe movements 
of motor vehicles.” 


Newark: Some cities have sought 
to encourage insurance companies to 
invest in converting blighted areas to 
modern residential sections. Newark, 
N. J., is one of these. 


Mr. Paul Bestor, vice-president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company 
reported on this as follows: 


“It is my opinion that the invest- 
ment in well selected rental housing 
projects is a natural for life insur- 
ance companies because of the stabil- 
ity of the investment over the long 
pull. Insurance companies are will- 
ing to accept moderate returns on 
these investments because of this 
stability. Also, by making these in- 
vestments they are recognizing their 
obligation to the public. It should be 
obvious that under these circum- 
stances insurance companies would 
be inclined to go as far in making 
such investments as the interests of 
their policyholders, which are, of 
course, always partmount, permit. 


“But the rehabilitation of blighted 
areas by the erection of low rent 
housing is something else again and 
the assembly of land on which to 
erect such housing is problem num- 
ber one. I can speak only from the 
actual experience of one insurance 
company in redeveloping blighted 
areas. Some fourteen years ago, in 
cooperation with the City of Newark 
and under the provisions of a special 
act of the State of New Jersey, we 
developed two moderate priced pro- 
jects of this type which are are now 
operating. These projects have been 
moderately successful, even though 
rents are very low, but they have not 
been sufficiently successful to en- 
courage us to undertake similar 
projects elsewhere—at least that was 
true until recently. Since the passage 
by the State of New Jersey during 
the last three years of several Acts 
intended to encourage private con- 
struction of rental housing and the 
enactment of similar types of legis- 
lation by other States, we have 


studied a number of proposed low 
cost projects and have watched the 
efforts of other private institutions 
to do the same thing. There is con- 
siderable evidence at hand that by 
going up in the air somewhere 
between thirteen to twenty stories, 
thereby increasing the density of 
population instead of decreasing it, 
private institutions may be successful 
from the economic standpoint in 
developing projects for relatively low 
rents, in spite of high cost of land 
assembly although where this has 
been accomplished it almost comes 
within the category of achieving the 
impossible. 


“In most such cases it seems to 
have been necessary for the private 
institution to take advantage of a tax 
subsidy made possible under the 
Redevelopment Acts of the various 
States. 


“Insofar as information at hand 
is concerned, it leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that for private institu 
tions to redevelop blighted areas with 
provision for decreased density of 
population per acre and without land 
assembly subsidy, is entirely out of 
the question. At least that is true 
under present construction costs and 
within the low rental pattern obtain- 
able in such areas. This might not 
be true in more nearly normal times. 
In spite of cumbersome condemnation 
laws, it would seem much more 
practicable and less costly to assemble 
land in blighted areas through some 
authority which can use the right of 
eminent domain. Even though as- 
sembled by civil authority, the cost of 
assembly will probably be too high 
in- most instances for private con 
struction of rental housing unless 
some form of subsidy is granted. To 
meet this situation and to enable re 
development of blighted areas by 
insurance companies, several states 
have passed redevelopment acts pfo- 
viding for tax subsidies. Constit- 
tional questions have arisen in cof 
nection with some of these acts, some 
of which have not yet been decided. 


Redevelopment Act 


“In New Jersey last year a Re 
development Act was passed permtt- 
ting municipalities to assemble land 
and lease it for not to exceed sixty 
years to insurance companies, 
condition that the net return is m0 
to exceed 4% on the investment l 
addition to amortization schedule 
and that upon the complete amortiz 
tion the building revert to the muft 
cipality. Under the terms of 
lease, in addition to reasonable 
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round rent, the municipalities are 
entitled to 12% of the gross income 
on the buildings in lieu of taxes. This 
act would seem to me to present 
possibilities.” 


Indianapolis: Indianapolis has a 
redevelopment program which is 
actually under way. A_redevelop- 
ment commission, which is established 
under law, has designated a tract of 
178 acres as a blighted area. It has 
studied the area and adopted a plan 
of rehabilitation. It has actually 
started acquisition of property in the 
area. 


In reporting on this project, Mr. 
Paul L. McCord, President of the 
Board of Commissioners of Indiana- 
polis said: 


“The Indiana legislature and the 
citizens of Indianapolis have accepted 
the basis that the public must assume 
the excess cost of acquiring, clearing 
and planning the re-use of slum 
areas. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that the city will be com- 
pensated for such excess costs over 
a period of years through increased 
property values, resulting in increased 
tax collections. 


Pay as We Go 


“We are no doubt peculiar in that 
we have chosen to pay as we go. 
Under our law, deferred payment 
through bond issues is not permitted. 
That has been no stumbling block. 
We had authority from the legisla- 
ture to levy a tax of 10 cents on each 
$100.00 of taxable property the first 
two years, without review, thereafter 
up to half that amount or 5 cents on 
each $100.00 of taxable property may 
be levied subject to methods of re- 
viewing tax rates and budgets such 
as we use in Indiana. 


“We have withstood our first court 
test. Under our law, the owners of 
affected property have the right to 
remonstrate and obtain a court review 
when the Redevelopment Commission 
has made an official decision to de- 
dare their property blighted and has 
announced its intention to acquire 
such property for redevelopment. 66 
of the 300 affected owners in our first 
area obtained a court review of the 
frst project, and after extensive 
hearings the court fully sustained 
the Commission’s declaration. There 
has been no constitutional test of our 
law, but the time for that is not now 
80 appropriate in view of the numer- 
dus uncontested actions of the board 
and failure of the one court test of 
the Commission’s administrative de- 
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cisions. We believe, if a constitu- 
tional question is raised, that we are 
on safe ground. 


“Of course we learn as much from 
experience as we do from all the 
advance theorizing. One of the most 
significant developments with us has 
been the conclusion we unanimously 
arrived at that there is much to be 
salvaged in the redevelopment of the 
first area. We are definitely not 
going to scrap all existing sewers and 
utilities, street layouts of even houses. 
A number of houses in the area are 
such that a little repair or rehabilita- 
tion will make them suitable for 
many years to come. 


Readily Salvageable 


“It is very true that this may not 
present as beautiful an architectural 
layout as would result if we had all 
new housing in the area, but our 
Commission is convinced that we 
cannot justify spending public funds 
to acquire and destroy property that 
is so readily salvageable. Equally 
important we are sure that we can 
accomplish this salvaging job with- 
out either economic or social dis- 
advantage to the new housing and 
the new residents and owners. After 
months of study, therefore, we have 
deliberately undertaken to save as 
much as possible of the property that 
we acquire. 

“We are of the opinion that in the 
long run a policy such as ours will 
accomplish far more in eliminating 
slums than the opposite approach. 


“One thing we must all realize is 
that these slums were not created 
overnight. They are the product of 
many years of development and de- 
cline. The problem is so enormous 
we cannot solve it in one fell swoop, 
but we can accomplish more within 
a reasonable time, if we accept this 
more realistic approach. 

“We, of course, are also learning 
a great deal about people. It was 
something of a shock to us to find a 
good many owners and occupants of 
slum housing who wanted only to be 
left alone. We found that our 
project was a rather ripe field for 
agitators of various kinds. By spread- 
ing rumors and false reports, every 
effort was made by some of our 
affected community against the plan. 
Yet only a comparatively small 
radical fellow citizens to arouse the 
minority swallowed the propaganda. 
A large majority evidenced willing- 
ness to accept and work with our 
plans. 


“We are embarked in Indianapolis 


upon a continuous program. Already 
we are about to designate a second 
and smaller area as blighted. Inci- 
dentally, that area is not to be re- 
developed for housing, but for a very 
obvious industrial use. Our financial 
resources, we hope, will to a large 
extent become a revolving fund, as 
we acquire, replan and dispose of 
one area after another. 


“One of our uncertainties at the 
moment is the extent to which private 
builders of all types will actually 
come in, acquire and build on the 
redeveloped land. We are definitely 
counting on those who believe in 
private enterprise to stretch a point, 
if necessary, in working with us, 
acquiring and building on this land. 
Sufficient interest has been shown 
to make us optimistic that we shall 
have their cooperation. 


_ “We think that we are demonstrat- 
ing in Indianapolis that cities can 
accomplish this redevelopment job, in 
partnership with private -enterprise, 
without need of federal help. Out our 
way there is strong resistance against 
further federal encroachment in the 
field of local and state government. 
Our legislature adopted a resolution 
on that subject. We think our de- 
development project is one evidence 
that Hoosiers mean what they say, 
when they ask Uncle Sam to restrain 
his impulse toward further paternal- 
istic invasion of the functions of 
private enterprise and local govern- 
ment. 


Washington: The Nation’s Capital 
has a unique form of government in 
that the Congress of the United 
States acts as the legislative body for 
the city. Administrative authority is 
vested in three commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President. 


Usually, this governing organiza- 
tion is slow to act. This has been 
true in the case of an engineering 
registration law for the District of 
Columbia. However, in the case of 
slum clearance legislation Congress 
has acted surprisingly fast. 


By August 2, 1946, Congress had 
passed and the President had signed 
the “District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1945.” This Act pro- 
vides for the replanning and rebuild- 
ing of slum, blighted and other areas 
of the District of Columbia and the 
assembly by purchase or condemna- 
tion ef real property in such areas 
and the sale or lease of such property 
for the redevelopment of such areas. 
It also provides for an Agency, its 
organization, procedure and _ financ- 
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ing, for such planning, acquisition, 
sale or lease, and for other purposes. 

The National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission is directed to 
develop a comprehensive plan of the 
District of Columbia, to serve as a 
general framework or guide of 
development within which the various 
project areas may be more precisely 
planned and calculated, and which 
shall include a land-use plan which 
designates the general locations and 
extents of the uses of the land for 
housing, business, industry, recrea- 
tion, public buildings and other gen- 
eral categories. 


Property Acquisition 

For the acquisition and disposition 
of real property for the redevelop- 
ment of a project area, the boundaries 
thereof will be submitted for ap- 
proval to the District Commissioners, 
who shall hold public hearings. After 
a project area redevelopment plan 
has been submitted and approved, 
the Redevelopment Land Agency will 
proceed to the exercise of the powers 
granted it for the acquisition and 
assembly of the real property of the 
area. 


In the project area planning, the 
Planning Commission is directed to 
consult with the Agency, and the 
latter is free to submit to the Plan- 
ning Commission suggestions regard- 
ing location, extent and use of project 
areas. 

After the real property in the 
project area has been assembled, and 
certain land transferred for public 
use, the Agency may lease or sell 
the remainder as an entirety to a 
redevelopment company or to an 
individual or partnership, after a 
public hearing. The terms of lease 
will be fixed by the Agency and con- 
form to the approved plan. No lease 
or sale shall be made to any public 
redevelopment company unless it 
shall provide greater compensation 
to the Agency than through respon- 
_ sible private sources. The leases or 

sales may be based on the new land- 
use value, and up to two-thirds of the 
cost may be written off. 


Families displaced by slum clear- 
ance will be given preference as 
tenants. No real property is to be 
exempt from taxation, except as it 
is designated to be used for Federal 
or District or tax-exempt use. 


The services of specialized and 
expert services may be employed by 
the Agency, and an organization set 
up to accomplish the purposes of the 
Act. In the Act authorized, but not 
yet appropriated, is $20,000,000 for 
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this purpose, but due to the necessity 
for the Planning Commission to 
receive its appropriation for prepara- 
tion of its plans, before the Re- 
development Agency can act, there 
has as yet been no funds made avail- 
able for the Redevelopment Agency. 
The Planning Commission just re- 
ceived their funds the day before 
the Congress recently adjourned, so 
it may now begin drawing its plans, 


The Bureau of the Budget has 
approved a substantial budget for 
the Agency, and its officials are now 
awaiting the convening of Congress 
next January, in order to present 
justification for the amount sought. 


This delay may be expensive, as 
that in the two outlying areas tenta- 
tively selected for redevelopment by 
the Park & Planning Commission, 
there is already pressure from the 
current real estate market, and from 
residents of these two areas, upon 


the D.C. Commissioners to instal] 
utilities that may later prove em. 
barasing in redeveloping the prop. 
erty. 

These few instances _ illustrate 
what has been done and what is being 
done in certain localities throughout 
the United States in connection with 
elimination of blighted areas. They 
show some of the important problems 
which are encountered by govern- 
ments in dealing with such problems 
and indicate some of the things with 
which engineers and _ engineering 
organizations will have to contend 
in concerning themselves with slum 
clearance and elimination of blighted 
areas. 

However, they may _— suggest 
methods of procedure to such engi- 
neers and their organizations which 
may be used to simplify their ap- 
proach. Interest in such problems 
seems to fall within the scope of the 
professional engineer. 


Building Cost Survey 


Reflects High Prices; 


While the costs of heavy engineer- 
ing construction, such as dams and 
earthmoving projects, are remaining 
steady in many areas, the costs of 
building construction, such as factor- 
ies, commercial structures, large 
residential projects, and highway 
construction are continuing a slight 
upward trend, according to a recent 
statement on behalf of The Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, Inc. 

The trend follows cost increases 
which can be perceived for com- 
modities and services in general and 
is principally caused by higher ma- 
terial costs, recent wage increases 
for construction trades in many 
cities, and a low labor productivity, 
which continues to be lower than 
prewar standards for output. 


This national picture of cost con- 
ditions in the construction industry 
today resulted from a telegraphic 
survey of 101 chapter managers and 
secretaries of The Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, as well 
as elected directors of the associa- 
tion, who are industry leaders in 
their localities. Over 4,300 general 
contractor firms, established in all 
parts of the country, are members of 
the association. 


A total of 114 replies were re- 


ceived to a telegram, which asked for 
cost information and for “significant 
information on the following: Is 
more or less work coming on the 
market? What is the availability 
(locally) of materials, equipment, 
manpower ?” 


A total of 83% of building chapter 
managers and building construction 
directors of the association reported 
prices were moving slowly upward, 
82% of highway chapter secretaries 
or managers and directors noted an 
upward trend, and half of the heavy 
construction chapters and directors 
reported slight cost increases. 


Considering work coming on the 
market, 50% of the building cor 
struction chapters and directors re 
ported an increase in volume, 55% 
of the highway chapters and direc 
tors, and /0% of the heavy chapters 
and heavy construction directors. 


Among reasons for an increase if 
building construction volume wa 
that a certain amount of the new 
work ' includes needed community 
facilities, such as schools and hos 
pitals, and that prospective ownef 


for other types of building construt-§; 


tion have recognized the fact that 
construction prices are not out of 
line with those for other commodities 
and are not likely to decrease draé 
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tically in the near future. Heavy 
construction chapters and directors 
attributed the increase in work 
volume to a sharp jump in power 
plant construction, and sewer, water, 
and sanitary facilities construction, 
and an increased amount of heavy 
industrial construction. 


Analysis of Shortages 


Looking at the results of the ques- 
tion on material shortages, building 
and highway contractors appear to 
be affected the most by inadequate 
supplies. Of replies from building 
directors and chapters, 83% reported 
shortages and 55% of highway con- 
struction chapters and _ directors 
noted shortages. Only 23% of heavy 
chapters and directors indicated ma- 
terial shortages. 


Most frequently mentioned rea- 
sons for shortages were slow de- 
liveries, lack of freight cars, and a 
dealer reluctance to replenish their 
own stocks at current wholesale 
prices. 


Shortages of structural, fabri- 
cated, and reinforcing steel were 
most often noted, followed by short 
supplies of lumber and millwork, 
iron pipe and clay pipe. 


Equipment Supply 

On the subject of the construction 
equipment supply, highway contrac- 
tors seemed to be the most concerned 
by lack of new machinery, 55% re- 
porting shortages. Also, 50% of the 
replies from the heavy construction 
industry noted equipment shortages. 
Only 17% in the building division 
reported difficulties in obtaining 
construction machinery. 


General shortages were reported 
of cranes, shovels, tractors, compres- 
sors, scrapers, and replacement parts. 
Slow deliveries was a reason ad- 
vanced for equipment shortages. An 
unwillingness on the part of dealers 
to give reasonable trade-in allow- 
ances on old equipment was also 
noted. 


Manpower Problems 


All building chapters and directors 
teported a shortage of manpower; 
36% of highway division representa- 
tives reported labor shortages, and 
40% of heavy construction chapters 
and directors. 


Bricklayers, plasterers, lathers, 
carpenters, plumbers, electricians, 
fon workers, and skilled highway 
and heavy construction workers were 
among the most frequently men- 
toned crafts in which there are 
shortages, 
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Buffalo--Queen City of the Lakes 


Rich in History and Engineering Lore 


(Continued from Page 2) 


tural side of life. The first church 
was established during the War of 


1812 and there are now 341 church- 


es representing fifty-six denomina- 
tions in the city. The first school was 


started in 1817 and the school system 
has had a remarkable development, 
there now being eighty-three public 
schools, nine academic high schools, 
four industrial high schools and 
sixty-eight parochial schools. Buf- 


falo inaugurated the first Night 
School in the country in 1910 and 
/ now leads in Night School attend- 


ance. University of Buffalo Medical 
School was started in 1839. Addi- 
tions and extensions followed, and 
since 1913 Buffalo has had a com- 
plete University of high standing. 


Canisius College and D’Youville Col- 
lege for women are also a part of 
Buffalo’s educational setup. 

Buffalo has fifty-five recreational 
centers — thirty-one public play- 
grounds — six wading pools — six 
swimming centers and all the other 
modern setups for the pleasure and 
the health development of its people. 

It can be readily seen that a three 
or four day stay in the City of Good 
Neighbors is insufficient for any 
visitor to really acquire the spirit 
that prevails here. Nevertheless, 
Buffalo bids you welcome and we 
know that by the end of your stay 
that you will say—‘it tastes like 
more” and we will see you again— 
soon. 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 4) 


direction of Mr. Winne. The project 
includes nuclear research and de- 
velopment work at Schenectady, at 
the Hanford Engineer Works, near 
Richland, Washington, and at other 
locations. 

Mr. Winne is a fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. He is a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, Society 
for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education, New York State Society 
of Professional Engineers, New- 
comen Society, and Army Ordnance 
Association. He is a member of the 
Mohawk Club, Mohawk Golf Club 
and the Edison Club, all in Schenec- 
(Continued on Page 14) 
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PROGRAM OF THIRTEENTIE 


Deeember 4 


(Entertainment) 
Deeember 5 


FINAL 1947 Boarp oF Directors MEETING 
RitcHie Lawrie, Jr., Presiding 


SEATING OF DIRECTORS 
_ReapING MINUTES JUNE 1947 Boarp oF Directors MEETING 


REPORTS OF OFFICERS 


ee Ritchie Lawrie, Jr. 
Executive Director’s Report ............. Paul H. Robbins 
REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES— 
Executive Commitiee.................... Paul H. Robbins 


RitcHie Lawrie, Jr., Presiding 


(Resumed) 
REPORTS OF STANDING COMMITTEES (Resumed) — 
Publications .........................C€.°George Krueger 
F. C. Mirgain 
Robert Coltharp 
R. B. Allen 
REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES— 
Constitution and By-Laws ..................C. §. Larkey 
Se W. A. Hardenbergh 
Employment Practices .....................J. Kennedy 


Reports oF NSPE REPRESENTATIVES TO SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


BUSINESS 
New BusINEss 
Time and Place of 1948 Annual Meeting. 


(Niagara Falls, Canada) 


— 
| 


TENNUAL NSPE CONVENTION 


December 6 
“As Others See the Responsibilities of Engineers” 
10:00 A.M...... ENGINEERS RESPONSIBILITIES AS SEEN BY INDUSTRY 


(Harry A. Winne, Vice-President, General 
Electric Company) 
11:00 A. M. .ENGINEERS RESPONSIBILITIES As SEEN BY AN EDUCATOR 
(Dr. Allan R. Cullimore, President, Newark 
College of Engineering) 


(William H. Larkin, President NYSSPE, Toastmaster) 
AWARDS TO Past PRESIDENTS.... ......... Alex Van Pragg, Jr. 


““ENGINEERS RESPONSIBILITIES AS SEEN BY GOVERNMENT 
(To be announced) 
Lawrie, Jr., Presiding 
OF DELEGATES 
READING OF MINUTES OF 1946 ANNUAL MEETING 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
REPORT OF THE TELLER’S COMMITTEE 
ELECTION OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS FOR 1948 
ADJOURNMENT 
Hotel Statler Ball Room 
NEWELL NussBauMER, Toastmaster 


Joe” Armbruster and his Orchestra 
(Nationally Famous Dance Band) 


December 5 
LADIES PROGRAM 


(Radio Broadcast) 
CLINTON BUEHLMAN, M. C. 


General Brock Hotel 


December 6 
7:00 P.M. ............. ANNUAL NSPE BANQUET AND DANCING 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


tady and the Cherry Valley Masonic 
Lodge. He is married and has two 
children. 

With this background and experi- 
ence Mr. Winne will make an excel- 
lent speaker for the NSPE annual 
meeting. He will discuss the views 
which industry takes of engineers 
and the engineering profession. 

Dr. Allan R. Cullimore will dis- 
cuss the view of an educator of the 
duties and responsibilities of the 
engineering profession. He is presi- 
dent of the Newark College of Engi- 
neering. 


Educators Background 


Dr. Cullimore holds a B.S. degree 
from MIT and a D.Sc. degree from 
the University of Newark. He was 
a draftsman for the American Bridge 
Company from 1906 to 1908 and 
Assistant Superintendant of Con- 
struction for the City of St. Louis 
from 1909 through 1912. 

In 1912 he entered the education 
field, becoming Dean of the College 
of Industrial Science of the Univer- 
sity of Toledo, which post he held 
until 1916. From 1916 until 1919 


Ohio Society Plans 


Exam Publicity 


The Ohio State Board of Regis- 
tration of Professional Engineers 
and Surveyors has been persuaded to 
turn the whole job of handling 
publicity about successful candidates 
in the July, 1947 examinations over 
to the Ohio Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

It has been agreed that if the 
Society does a good job, it will be 
asked to take it over every year. 

The Ohio Society is approaching 
this task on a local basis by urging 
each chapter to cooperate. Lloyd 
Chacey, Ohio Executive Secretary, 
who is largely responsible for the 
arrangement, has sent a sample press 
release about the successful candi- 
dates in the various chapter areas. 

He has also suggested that photo- 
graphs of the candidates with the 
highest grades be furnished to the 
papers in their areas. It is expected 
that localized handling of this story 
will result in much more publicity 
for the candidates than in the past. 
Clippings, which chapters have been 
requested to furnish to the State 


Society, will provide an index of the 


program’s success. 
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he served as Dean of Engineering at 
the University of Delaware and 
then, in 1919 he became dean of the 
Newark College of Engineering, 
which post he held until 1927. At 
the present time, Dr. Cullimore is 
Director of the Newark Technical 
School, which post he has held since 
1919 and also President of the 
Newark College of Engineering 
which post he has held since 1927. 

Dr. Cullimore is a member of the 
American Chemical Society, Ameri- 
can Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion, the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, the Engineers 
Council for Professional Develop- 
ment and the Society of Professional 
Engineers of Hudson County. 

Dr. Cullimore is also active in the 
American Red Cross, the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
the Boy Scouts of America, the 
Essex County Mosquito Extermina- 
tion Commission, the MIT Alumni 
Association, the New Jersey Ameri- 
can Legion, the Salvation Army 
Association and the Thomas A. 
Edison Centennial Committee for 
1947. 

Dean Cullimore is generally recog- 
nized as one of the leading figures in 
the field of engineering education. 
Thus he is well qualified to address 
the annual meeting of NSPE. 

Former Governor Harold G. Hoff- 
man of New Jersey will also address 


NSPE Man Heads 


Research Project 


The American Electroplaters’ So- 
ciety has recently announced the es- 
tablishment of a new research pro- 
ject on The Disposal of Plating 
Room Wastes. 

The Project Directing Committee 
is under the chairmanship of Dr. C. 
Fred Gurnham, who is a member of 
NSPE and a chemical engineer, of 
the Whitney Blake Company of 
New Haven, Conn. 

The project currently comprises 
an intensive survey and critical re- 
view of the existing literature in this 
field. This will be followed by 
laboratory and pilot plant investiga- 
tions, and by cooperative work in 
industrial treatment plants. Progress 
and final reports will be published in 
The Monthly Review, official journal 
of the Society, and as A.E.S. Re- 
search Reprints. 


the meeting. He will be the maip 
speaker at the annual banquet, and 
will, in addition to making an inter. 
esting and entertaining speech, sum 
up the views which are presented by 
the other men on the program. 

Mr. Hoffman became governor oj 
New Jersey at the age of thirty-eight, 
thus achieving the distinction of 
being the state’s youngest governor, 
At the age of sixteen he was a police 
reporter. At eighteen, and editor and 
at twenty-one, after enlisting as a 
private, a Captain in World War I, 

Returning home he became a bank 
official, and then, intensely interested 
in government, he became succes- 
sively a City Treasurer, Mayor, 
member of the New Jersey Legis. 
lature, twice a member of Congress, 
a state motor vehicle commissioner, 
Governor, and executive director of 
the New Jersey Unemployment Com. 
pensation Commission. 


(Continued on Page 25) 


Georgia Tech 


Honors Emerson 


The highest award that can be 
made to an alumnus of the Georgia 
School of Technology was made to 
Cherry Logan Emerson when he re- 
ceived from President Blake Rags- 
dale Van Leer the 1947 Distinguished 
Service Award. Mr. Emerson holds 
degrees of B. S. in M. E. (1908) 
and B. S. in E. E. (1909) from 
Georgia Tech and at present is Dean 
of Engineering there. 

In making the award, President 
Van Leer said: “To Cherry Logan 
Emerson, distinguished son of a dis- 
tinguished father, excellent student, 
good athlete, loyal alumnus .... 
Eminent engineer, professional leader, 
President of the Georgia Society 
of Professional Engineers, faithful 
worker in civic affairs, successful 
businessman, national director of the 
Boy Scouts of America, director of 
the Georgia Tech National Alumni 
Foundation, director of the Georgia 
Tech Research Institute... . In 
dustrious and persuasive advocate of 
all good things for Georgia Tech. 
For your many accomplishments fot 
Georgia Tech in the year 1946-1947, 
but chiefly for your outstanding com- 
tribution in successfully planning and 
directing $4,000,000 worth of self 
liquidating construction on the cafr 
pus of Georgia Tech, the 1947 Dis 
tinguished Service Award is pre 
sented with respect, admiration, 
gratitude.” 
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Ohio State’s Student Chapter 


Describes 


By WILLIAM J. MEAD 
President O. S. U. Student Chapter 


Since its founding in 1934, the 
National Society of Professional En- 
gineers and its many component 
State Societies have done much to 
promote true professionalism in the 
field of Engineering. They have 
built up the name “Engineer” in the 
mind of the public, established and 
enforced standards of practice, 
brought legislative force to bear, es- 
pecially on the question of regis- 
tration, and have broadened the in- 
terest and civic mindedness of mem- 
bers of the profession. In this com- 
paritively brief span of thirteen 
years, the Society has effected won- 
ders in tying together a segregated 
profession. These facts are well 
known to the readers of the AMER- 
ICAN ENGINEER. 


Job Unfinished 
The Society has gone far... . but 
is the job finished? Not by a long 
shot! One has but to glance at the 
statistics to realize all too well that 


.f.avery large percentage of practicing 


Engineers are not members of the 
Society. An organization such as 
this can do only a portion of what 
it would like without the necessary 
strength in membership. 

Why do the rest of the Engineers 
not join? That is a big question, and 
a complete answer is almost impos- 
sible to provide. Perhaps it is due 


‘fin part to the fact that many of the 


present members seem a bit slow in 
recruiting their associates. Perhaps 


‘f too, a good many of the men in in- 


dustry are somewhat set in their 
ways, having the attitude that they 
have gotten along for years without 
the aid of an over-all organization, 
s0 they see nu reason for them to be- 
come interested in one now. Such 
inertia will be found quite difficult 
to overcome. 


Logical Solution 


The logical, long-range solution to 
this situation is to acquaint the young 
Engineer with the principles, past 
achievements, and future aims of the 
Society. Firmly plant in his mind 
the advantages to himself, his pro- 
fession, and society that are to be 
gained by his active participation in 
such a program. The Engineer of 
tomorrow is the student of today... 
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Organization and Aims 


it is he to whom the ideas of unity 
and professional spirit must be sold, 
not the older practicing Engineer 
whose opinions have long since been 
firmly and unchangeably moulded. 
Many of the “founder” and tech- 
nical societies have long realized the 
truth of this, and have carried their 
programs to the college campuses by 
the establishment of student branches 
of their organizations. It is now pos- 
sible for the interested student to be- 
come affiliated with 
components of the A. I. Ch. E., 
A.'I. E. E., A. S. C. E., and most of 
the other well known organizations. 


Students Take Notice 

Some of the far-sighted memb:rs 
of the Ohio Society of Professional 
Engineers considered the value of 
student components, but they rea- 
lized that if such a movement were 
to be successful, it would have to 
originate with the students them- 
selves. They were quite pleased, 
therefore, when a few of us at Ohio 
State began to take notice of the 
doings of the Ohio Society. The 
suggestion was subtly offered by En- 
gineer L. K. Herndon, a Professor 
of Chemical Engineering at the 
University, that we take steps toward 
organization. The suggestion- was 
taken, and a meeting for that pur- 
pose was called. While little publi- 
city was given this meeting, about 50 
students turned out. This meeting 
was followed up with two others, at 
which a constitution was drawn up, 
and officers elected. At the present 
time, membership in this student chap- 
ter is about sixty, but as yet no real 
effort has been made to secure per- 
sonnel. With over 3500 Engineering 
students attending the University, 
the prospects for large membership 
are good. It is pleasing to note that 
response on the part of the officers 
of the state and local Societies has 
been quite gratifying. Mr. Lloyd A. 
Chacey, Executive Secretary of the 
Ohio Society has been especially 
helpful in getting the organization 
moving. We have big plans in store 
for this autumn. 


Chapters Purposes 
The purposes of the new student 
chapter are set forth in the organi- 
zation’s constitution. They are:: 
1. To promote a professional at- 


student-run 


titude on the part of engineering 
students by: 
(a) Affiliation with the Ohio So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers. 
(b) Providing guidance for pro- 
fessional problems. 
(c) Providing information to 
members concerning registration 
examinations and professional en- 
gineering registration. 
2. To provide a uniform program 
for all (student) engineers in all 
branches. 


Specific Program 

Members of the new chapter have 
outlined the specific things which 
they can do as follows: 

1. Have meetings with Profes- 
sional Engineers as speakers on (a) 
The Professional Organization, (b) 
The Union Question, (c) The Needs 
of Management in Industry, (d) 
The Personnel Problem, and (e) The 
Engineer as a Witness, A Public Ser- 
vant, a Citizen, a Community Plan- 
ner, or a Leader. 

2. Promote activity of a profes- 
sional nature in the Engineers Coun- 
cil. 

3. Furnish speakers for the Foun- 
der Society meetings on the Profes- 
sional Organization. 

4, Write articles of a professional 
nature in each issue of the Ohio 
State Engineer. 

5. Be missionaries of the Profes- 
sional Movement. 

6. Be an organization providing a 
common ground for cooperation 
among the Technical Societies. 

7. Have Forum discussions of pro- 
fessional questions. 

8. Promote registration so that 
100 percent of Seniors take the ex- 
amination. 

9. Promote membership as a sym- 
bol of the professional man. 

10. Have committees on: Program, 
Membership, Professional Develop- 
ment, Registration, Entertainment, 
Cooperation with Technical Societies, 
Public Relations and Executive. 

It is respectfully suggested that the 
other State Societies would do well 
to investigate the possibilities of es- 
tablishing similar student organi- 
zations in the colleges in their lo- 
calities. The future power of the 
Society is a function of the number 
of enthusiastic members partici- 


pating. 
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Legislative Committee’s 


Dear Fellow Member: 


Since Congress went home last 
summer the legislative front has 
been relatively quiet, but behind the 
calm many important matters are 
brewing and some of these will un- 
doubtedly be of the greatest concern 
to professional engineers, even 
though it may not appear obvious on 
the surface. 

As an example, there is the so- 
called Marshall Plan, which has been 


the center of news in growing inten- . 


sity as the dark clouds gather over 
Europe. It is certainly not our in- 
tention to tell you just what the 
Marshall Plan is, or otherwise at- 
tempt to guess at its details. Buit it 
is a matter of common knowledge 
that Congress will be vitally con- 
cerned with it when it returns to 
Washington. It will unquestionably 
be one of the major topics for action 
at the Special Session called by Presi- 
dent Truman. 


Congressional Hurdles 


No one could dare predict right 
now just what form the Marshall 
Plan will take after it has cleared the 
Congressional hurdles, or the amount 
of money that will be appropriated 
or authorized for European rehabili- 
tation. But on the basis of develop- 
ments to date we can, with relative 
safety, predict that Congress is not 
going to write any blank checks for 
the program. It seems quite evident 
that the solons are yoing to insist 
that the money spent in Europe be 
spent primarily to speed self-help to 
the ravaged European nations in 
order that they may become self- 
sufficient communities. Further- 
more, there is a definite feeling on 
the part of Congressmen, both those 
who have remained in this coun‘ry 
and those who have travelled abroad 
to see conditions for themselves, that 
the American aid must be supervised 
and controlled in order to provide in- 
surance for ourselves that the funds 
will not be spent in vain. 


This is where the engineer comes 
into the picture, and in a big way. 
Whether this supervision and con- 
trol will take the form of an inter- 
national commission, a U.S. version 
of the War Production Board, or 
any one of a hundred other organ- 
izations, it is quite reasonable to sup- 
pose that the control will follow the 
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money—and that means the United 
States. 


Volunteers Will Be Called 


Under this doctrine of control and 
supervision it is difficult to see how 
the plan can help but require large 
numbers of Ameerrcan engineers. 
This may be construed as advance 
notice to the profession that volun- 
teers will be called for to serve in 
these capacities. That the control and 
supervisory personnel will have to 
include large numbers of engineers 
is seen from the report of the Com- 
mittee of European Economic Co- 
operation. This report, drawn by the 
European statesmen in response to 
Secretary Marshall’s implied invita- 
tion at Harvard LUnitversity, sets 
forth in a general way thé essentials 
of European recovery. Among these 
the Committee noted a considerable 
expansion of steel production, which 
they stated, would clear the way for 
a considerable increase in engineer- 
ing output, particularly in those 
branches of the engineering industry 
which provide equipment for the key 
commodities and services. Another 
mention of the “engineering indus- 
tries” is found in the discussion of 
improving inland transport. Coal 
production is listed as one of the 
vital necessities and the engineering 
aspects. of this problem need no 
elaboration. The goal has been set 
at an increase if cual production to 
584 million tons by 1951 which would 
be an increase of one-third over 1947. 


RAY M. FULLER 


Other Goals Reported 


Listed below are some of the other 
goals set forth in the report, so that 
engineers may grasp the scope of the 
program as it involves engineering 
directly : 

(1) Expansion of electricity out. 
put by nearly 70,000 million kwh or 
40 per cent above 1947 and a growth 
of generating capacity of over 25 
million kw or two-third above pre. 
war. 

(2) Development of oil refining 
capacity in terms of crude oil through 
increasing output by 17 million tons 
to two and a half times the pre-war 
level. 

(3) Increase of crude steel pro- 
duction by 80 percent above 1947 to 
a level of 55 million tons or 10 mil. 
lion tons (20 percent) above 1938 

(4) Expansion of inland transport 
facilities to carry a 25 percent greater 
load in 1951 than in 1938. 

(5) Restoration of pre-war mer- 

chant fleets of the participating 
countries by 1951. 
- Most of the materiels, goods, and 
services for this far-reaching plan 
will have to come from the United 
States and the effect on American 
industry and its engineering skills 
will be imposing, to say the least. The 
plan will require co-ordinated en- 
gineering on a scale large than ever 
existed in Europe. Yet, like its other 
resources, Europe’s engineering skill 
has been depleted by the war. So 
here too, American engineers may be 
asked to provide the skills and abili- 
ties to overcome the European de: 
ficiencies. This is in addition to the 
engineering personnel that will be 
required for supervisory and control 
functions in order that Congress may 
know that the money is being well 
spent and in accordance with the 
terms laid down in the grant. 


Industrial Rennaissance 


When Secretary Marshall spoke 
his historic words at Harvard Unt 
versity on June 5, 1947 he opened 
the way to a national program which 
will, of course, affect every Amet- 
can citizen. In addition to its im- 
plications to us as citizens it is of 
outstanding importance to us as pro 
fessional engineers. 

When Congress meets to consider 
the concrete program and as the de 
bate swirls around the Capitol and 
through the country the engineering 
profession will also be watching fot 
clues to what may be, in Europe a 
least, industrial renaissance. 


Cordially yours, 


Ray MN. Galle 
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Code of Ethics 
Distribution Planned 


In the adjoining column is repro- 
duced the “Canons of Ethics of 
Engineers.” This is an official ver- 
sion of the Canons as prepared by 
the Engineers Council for Profes- 
sional Development and adopted by 
the Board of Directors of NSPE on 
October 28, 1946. 


In an effort to bring about univer- 
sal acceptance of this code among 
professional engineers, NSPE has 
made arrangements to distribute 
copies throughout the membership of 
the profession at a nominal charge 
which will cover only the cost of 
printing and handling. This charge 
is fifty cents (50c) per copy. 

The copies for distribution are 
much larger than the reproduction 
here, being suitable for framing. 
They are printed in two colors, red 
and black, and will make a pleasing 
wall display for an engineer's office. 


Probably no single thing can bene- 
fit the individual engineer as much as 
letting the public know that his pro- 
fession has a strict code of ethics and 
that he subscribes to it. The prestige 
of the medical profession is largely 
due to its strict code and the attorney 
is beholden to his bar Association 
for strict enforcement of the rules 
of practice for the legal profession. 

Engineers have a code—just as 
strict and as effective as the rules 
governing the medical and legal pro- 
fessions. 


Benefits Derived 


When the general public becomes 
aware of the strict rules which 
govern the practice of engineering, 
the individual engineer will be more 
respected in his local community than 
at the present time. Consequently his 
influence as a citizen will be increased 
and his opportunities to be of pro- 
fessional service to his community 
will be multiplied. 

The code merely represents a pub- 
lishing in words of the rules and 
Practices which any truly profes- 
sional engineer would follow in his 
dealings with both the public and 
With other engineers. It is well 
Written and provides a reasonable set 
of rules for conduct. 

However, each professional engi- 
neer should have a copy on his office 
Wall, as a reminder to himself and 
to let those with whom he deals know 
that he is truly a professional man. 
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Canons of Ethics for Engineers 


Goreword 


Honesty, justice and courtesy form a moral philosophy which, associated with mutual interest, con- 
stitute the foundation of ethics. The engineer should recognize such a standard, not in passive 
observance, but as a set of dynamic principles guiding his conduct and way of life. It is his duty to 
practice his profession according to these Canons of Ethics. 


As the keystone of professional conduct is integrity, the engineer will discharge his duties with fidelity 


to the public, his employers and clients, and with fairness and impartiality to 


It is his duty to 


interest himself in public welfare, and to be ready to apply his special knowledge for the benefit of 
mankind. He should uphold the honor and dignity of his profession and avoid association with any 


enterprise of questionable character. 


tolerant. 
‘Professional Life 


SEC. 1. The engineer will cooperate in extending the 
effectiveness of the engineering profession by interchanging 
information and experience with other engineers and stu- 
dents and by contributing to the work of engineering 


societies, schools and the scientific and engineering press. 


SEC. 2. He will not advertise his work or merit in a self- 
laudatory manner, and he will avoid all conduct or prac- 
tice likely to discredit or do injury to the dignity and 
honor of his profession. 


‘Relations With Ghe “Public 


SEC. 3. The engi will end to extend public 
knowledge of engineering, and will discourage the spread- 
ing of untrue, unfair and exaggerated statements regarding 
engineering. 


SEC. 4. He will have due regard for the safety of life and 
health of public and employees who may be affected by 
the work for which he is responsible, 


SEC. 5. He will express an opinion only when it is founded 
on adequate knowledge and honest conviction while he is 
— a witness before a court, commission or other 
tribunal. 


SEC. 6. He will not sssue ex parte statements, criticisms or 
arguments on matters connected with public policy which 
are inspired or paid for private interests, unless be 
indicates on whose behalf he is ing the stat t 


SEC. 7. He will refrain from expressing publicly an opinion 
on an enginecring subject unless be is informed as to the 
facts relating thereto. 


‘Relations ‘With Clients And Employers 


SEC. 8. The engineer will act in professional matters for 
each client or employer as a faithful agent or trustee. 


SEC. 9. He will act with fairness and justice between bis 
client or employer and the contractor when dealing with 
contracts, 


SEC. 10. He will make his status clear to his client or 
employer before undertaking an engagement if he may be 
called upon to decide on the use of inventions, apparatus, 
or any other thing in which he may have a financial 
interest. 


SEC. 11. He will guard against conditions that are 
dangerous or threatening to life, limb or property on work 
for which he is responsible, or if he is not responsible, will 
promptly call such conditions to the attention of those 
who are responsible. 


SEC. 12. He will present clearly the consequences to be 
expected from deviations proposed if his engineering judg- 
ment is overruled by non-technical authority in cases 
where he is responsible for the technical adequacy of 


engineering work, 


SEC. 13. He will engage, or advise his client or employer 
to engage, and he will cooperate with, other experts and 
specialists whenever the client’s or employer’s interests are 
best served by such service. 


In his dealings with fellow engineers he should be fair and 


SEC. 14. He will disclose no information concerning the 
business affairs or technical processes of clients or employers 
without their consent. 


SEC. 15. He will not accept compensation, financial or 
otherwise, from more than one interested party for the 
same service, or for services pertaining to the same work, 
without the consent of all interested parties. 


SEC. 16. He will not accept commissions or allowances, 
directly or indirectly, from contractors or other parties 
dealing with his client or employer in connection with 
work for which he is responsible. 


SEC. 17. He will not be financially interested in the bids 
as or of 4 contractor on competitive work for which be 
is employed as an engineer unless he has the consent of bis 
client or employer. 


SEC. 18. He will promptly disclose to his client or em- 
ployer any interest in a business which may compete with 
or affect ihe business of his client or employer. He will 
not allow an interest in any business to affect bis decision 
regarding engineering work for which he is employed, or 
which he may be called upon to perform. 


‘Relations “With Engineers 
SEC. 19. The engineer will endeavor to protect the eng:- 
neering profession collectively and individually from mis- 
representation and misunderstanding. 


SEC. 20. He will take care that credit for engineering 
work is given to those to whom credit is properly due. 


SEC. 21. He will upbold the principle of appropriate and 

dequate compensation for those engaged in engineering 
work, including those in subordinate capacities, as being in 
the public interest and maintaining the standards of the 
profession. 


SEC. 22. He will endeavor to provide opportunity for the 
professional development and advancement of a 
in his employ. 

SEC. 23. He will not directly or indirectly injure the 
professional reputation, prospects or practice of another 
engineer. However, if he considers that an engineer is 
guilty of unethical, illegal or unfair practice, he will pre- 
sent the information to the proper authority for action. 


SEC. 24. He will exercise due restraint in criticizing 
another engineer’s work in public, recognizing the fact that 
the engineering societies and the engineering press provide 
the proper forum for technical discussions and criticism. 


SEC. 25. He will not try to supplant another engineer in a 
particular employment after becoming aware that definite 
steps have been taken toward the other’s employment. 


SEC. 26. He will not compete with another engineer on 
the basis of charges for work by underbidding, through 
reducing his normal fees after having been informed of 
the charges named by the other. 


SEC. 27. He will not use the advantages of a@ salaried 
position to compete unfairly with another engineer. 


SEC. 28. He will not become associated in responsibility 
for work with engineers who do not conform to ethical 
practices, 


Prepared by Engineers’ Council for Professional Development 
and adopted by Board of Directors, National Society of Professional Engineers Oct. 28, 1946 


1359 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Please send me... copies of “Canons of Ethics for Engineers” for which 

I an enclosing §............................ . These are to be supplied at a charge of 50c per copy. 
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Member State Societies N. S. P. E. 
Officers and Directors 


Arkansas 


Max A. Mehlburger, Pres., 5417 Center- 
wood, LittleRock; L. N. White, Nat. Dir., 
1906 Main St., Little Rock; Victor C. 
Anderson, Sec., 329 Gazette Bldg., Little 


Connecticut 


Clarence N. Wiley, Pres., Box 509, Mil- 
ford; James D. Skinner, 127 Collingwood 
Ave., Bridgeport; L. Morton Reed, Sec., 
42 Florence Ave., Devon. 


District of Columbia 


Herbert Manuccia, Pres. & Nat. Dir., 
3900 Mt. Vernon Ave., Pres. Gardens, 
Alexandria, Va; Charles H. Jennings, 
Sec., 3082 South Woodrow, Arlington, Va. 


Georgia 
Cherry L. Emerson, Pres., Georgia 
Tech, Atlanta; Wm. C. Cureton, Jr., Nat. 
Dir., Rt. 1, Rising Fawn; Charles E. Lay- 
ton, Nat. Dir., City Hall, Thomasville; Ray 
L. Sweigert, Sec., Georgia Tech, Atlanta. 


Illinois 
Duncan M. Campbell, Pres., Dept. of 
Highways, 160 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago; W. A. Oliver, Nat. Dir., 201 Engi- 
neering Hall, Urbana; H. E. Babbitt, Sec., 
204 Engr. Hall, Urbana. 


Indiana 
T. R. Jacobi, Pres., 5159 Carvel, Indian- 
apolis 5; M. W. Cameron, Nat. Dir., RR. 
1, Box 105-A, New Augusta; J. B. Wilson, 
Ex. Sec., 10 West Ohio, Indianapolis 4. 


Kansas 


C. Y. Thomas, Pres., Box 604, Pittsburg; 
A. M. Meyers, Nat. Dir., K. C. Structural 
Steel Co., 2lst & Met. St., Kansas City; 
E. E. Larson, Sec., Court House, Lawrence. 


Maryland 

Col. James A. Pratt, Pres., 310 Dixie 
Drive, Towson 4; Russell B. Allen, Nat. 
Dir., 4610 Hartwick Rd., College Park; 
Stewart W. Parker, Ex. Sec., 511 Murdock 
Rd., Baltimore 12; Dewitt Frank Swart, 
Sec., c/o Frank Schenuit Rubber Co., 
Woodbury, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts 


George E. Fox, Pres., Chapman Valve 
Mig. Co., Indian Orchard; Wm. F. Ryan, 
Nat. Dir., c/o Stone & Webster Corp., 49 
Federal St., Boston; Robert A. Spence, 
Sec., Harvard University, Lehman Hall, 
Cambridge 38. 


Michigan 
Stephen G. Szabo, Pres, General 
Motors Corp., Fisher Body Div., Detroit 
2; Ivan N. Cuthbert, Nat. Dir., c/o Smith, 
Hinchman & Grylls, Inc., 800 Marquette 
Bldg., Detroit 26; Donald E. Trefey, Sec., 
100 Farnsworth Ave., Detroit. 


Minnesota 


A. M. Kircher, Pres., 415 Van Brunt St, 
Mankato; S. L. Stolte, Nat. Dir., 1437 Mar- 
shall Ave., St. Paul, 4; Hibbert Hill, Nat. 
Dir., 4512 Wooddale Ave., Minneapolis; 
Richard R. Price, Ex. Sec., 1000 Guardian 
Bldg., St. Paul 1; Gordon Bodien, Sec., 
1925 East 26th St., Minneapolis. 


Missouri 


C. G. Roush, Pres., 101 West llth St, 
Kansas City; Bruce Williams, Nat. Dir., 
P.O. Box 264, Joplin; H. J. Bruegging, Sec., 
P.O. Box 365, Jefferson City. 


Nevada 


A. J. Shaver, Pres., 209 S. 3rd St, Las 
Vegas; J. A. Tiberti, Nat. Dir., Box 1662, 
Las Vegas; E. E. Keller, Sec., P.O. Box 
882, Las Vegas. 


New Jersey 


Alonzo L. Jones, Pres., 6 Lawrence Ave., 


- West Orange; C. George Krueger, Nat. 


Dir., 85 Van Reypen St., Jersey City 6; 
Joseph M. Cerreta, Nat. Dir., 163 W. Col- 
fax Ave., Roselle Park; Daniel M. Kramer, 
Nat. Dir., 107 S. Gerard St., Woodbury; 
Frank C. Mirgain, Nat. Dir., 208 Lawrence 
Ave., Highland Park; Merton S. Adams, 
Sec., 9 Oakland St., Trenton 8. 


New Mexico 


G. Perry Steen, Pres., c/o Univ. of N.M., 
Albuquerque; W. C. Wagner, Nat. Dir., 
c/o Univ. of N.M., Albuquerque (Box 
91); Walter K. Wagner, Sec., 1233 North 
Vassar, Albuquerque. 


New York 


Wm. H. Larkin, Pres., c/o B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; Wm. H. Larkin, Nat. Dir; Wm. W. 
Perry, Nat. Dir., 76 Cleveland Ave., Bing- 
hamton; Gardner C. George, Nat. Dir., 
P.O. Box 591, Albany; George Barrows, 
Ex. Sec., 1941 Grand Central Terminal, 
New York 17. 


North Dakota 
Leslie A. French, Pres., 815 Eighth St., 
Bismarck; John B. Jardine, Nat. Dir., 1910 


First Ave. N., Fargo; George Neskey, 
Sec., Bismarck. 


Ohio 
John D. Coleman, Pres., 2520 Elsmere, 
Dayton; John F. Hale, Nat. Dir., 500 Mu. 
nicipal Bldg., Dayton; Lloyd A. Chacey, 
Ex. Sec., 63 South High St., Columbus. 


Oklahoma 


L. L. Dresser, Pres., P.O. Box 2518 
Tulsa 1; C. S. Worley, Nat. Dir., P.O, 
Box 1439, Oklahoma City; W. E. Bleakley, 
Ex. Sec., 410 Commerce Exchange Bldg, 
Oklahoma City. 


Pennsylvania 

Leroy F. Christman, Pres. & Nat. Dir, 
101 Endlich Ave., Mt. Penn, Reading; } 
J. Paine, Nat. Dir., 1430 N. Euclid Ave, 
Pittsburgh 6; Ray M. Fuller, Nat. Dir., 560 
North 16th St., Philadelphia 30; Milton D, 
M. Peters, Ex. Sec. 25 South 3rd St, 
Harrisburg. 


Rhode Island 


Richard A. Phelan, Pres., 1063 Broad St, 
Providence; Henry Ise, Nat. Dir., 15 Slo 
cum St., Providence; Vincent DiMase, 
Sec., 201 Dean St., Providence 3. 


Texas 


W. A. Rounds, Pres., 1710 Fair Bldg, 
Fort Worth; W. M. Andrews, Nat. Dir, 
904 Union Natl. Bank Bldg., Houston; Rob 
ert Coltharp, Nat. Dir., 108 E. 10th &t, 
Austin; T. C. Forrest, Jr., Praetorian Bldg, 
Dallas 1; E. E. Rosaire, Nat. Dir., 366] 
Ella Lee Lane, Houston; John J. Ledbetter, 
Jr., Ex. Sec., 504 Ewell Nalle Bldg., Austin. 


Washington 
John O. Johnson, Pres., 1626 Calif. Ave. 
Seattle 6; James G. McGivern, Nat. Dir, 


Gonzaga Univ., Spokane; DeWitt C. Grif 
fin, Sec., 717 Lloyd Bldg., Seattle 1. 


West Virginia 


Harry G. Kennedy, Pres., Kanawha Coal 
Operators Assn., Kanawha Valley Bldg, 
Charleston; P. K. Pierpont, Nat. Dir., 712 
College Ave., Bluefield; Ross B. Johnston, 
Ex. Sec., Kanawha Hotel, Charleston. 


Wisconsin 


Walter A. Peirce, Pres., Manager— 
Water Department, Racine; A. G. Behling, 
Nat. Dir., 2326 S. 7th St, Milwaukee 14 
Prof. Ben G. Elliott, Nat. Dir., 2302 Com 
monwealth Ave., Madison 5; O. J. Mueg 
ge, Sec., 656 Crandall St., Madison 5. 


Puerto Rico 


C. Calor Mota, Pres., c/o Univ. d 
Puerto Rico, Mayaguez; Salvador Qu 
nones, Nat. Dir., 20 E. Leland St. Chery 
Chase, Md.; Angel Silva, Ex. Sec., Dept 
of the Interior, Santurce 
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Me in Ray M. Fuller’s report of the 
al activities of the Legislative Commit- 


bus. tee in the October issue of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER, he indicated 
a number of im- 
portant legisla- 
tive matters 
which are of in- 
terest to engi- 
neers which will 
be acted upon 
by Congress 
when it recon- 
venes. 

These matters 
were recently 
called to the attention of the legisla- 
tive chairmen of the various state 
Societies in order that they may give 
thought to them and make recom- 
mendations for the guidance of 
NSPE in dealing with these impor- 
fiant items. In order to do this, the 
various legislative chairmen will need 
. Dir, tthe well considered judgments and 


Rob fcomments of the various state 
eu groups. In this way—and only in 
, 3661 Fis way—can NSPE become ac- 
boll quainted with the thinking of its in- 
us 


dividual members. 


These laws will affect us all. The 
Directors who represent you in de- 
‘mining national policy will dis- 
tuss a legislative program for the 
coming year at their meeting in 
Buffalo, December 5. Give them the 
denefit of your comments so that they 
may know your wishes. 


Many other items will be con- 
sidered at that time. The Board at 
its last meeting in Washington re- 


ger— Biuested all Committee Chairmen to 
make their reports available suffi- 


Com- gently far in advance so that they 
may be distributed to each Board 
member at least two week in advance 
bfeach subsequent meeting. This is 
eng done. It will enable state so- 
“eties and committees to give con- 
‘ideration to the items on which ac- 
lin is to be taken and to discuss 
mth the national directors from the 
‘ates the wishes of the state member- 
hip. This is another step in assur- 
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National and State Society News 


NEWS FROM THE 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 


ing the maximum amount of demo- 
cratic action in the administration of 
your National Society. 


The transfer of membership rec- 
ords to addressograph plates has now 
been completed in the Washington 
Office. The patience of the member- 
ship in bearing with us when changes 
of address have not been made 
promptly is appreciated. It is hoped 
that in the future these changes will 
be made with little delay. It is im- 
portant, however, that the Wash- 
ington Office be notified of such 
changes. Do not rely on the Post 
Office. Send us the information di- 
rect. 


Closer coordination with state and 
chapter records is now possible. A 
procedure has been worked out to 
check monthly with each state so- 
ciety on changes in membership or 
address. This will expedite service 
to you from both your state and na- 
tional headquarters. 


As reported in the October AMER- 
ICAN ENGINEER ambitious member- 
ship programs are being planned in 
each state this fall. The national 
membership continues its steady in- 
crease, approaching 17,000 as this is 
written. It is hoped that we can re- 
port a considerable increase over this 
figure at the time of the annual meet- 
ing. Sign up all the new members 
you can by November 15, and re- 
port them promptly to state head- 
quarters in order that they may in 
turn be included in the national totals 
for the end of November. 


This issue of the AMERICAN EN- 
GINEER carries the program of the 
annual meeting. You can see from 
the listings the excellent items plan- 
ned. It is a program of interest to 
all members and one that we are 
sure will have much food for 
thought. The New York State So- 
ciety and the Erie County Chapter, 
host organizations are going all out 
in their preparations. A most in- 
teresting ladies program is planned. 
Start now to make your plans to at- 
tend and bring the little lady. Get 


hotel reservations cards from your 
chapter secretary. I hope to see you 
at the annual meeting. 


Plan to go to Buffalo! 


Arkansas 


Joseph F. Mayne, Federal Aid 
Engineer with the Arkansas State 
Highway Department died sudden- 
ly at his home in Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas on September 8, at the age of 
50. Mr. Mayne was born in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. His family 
moved to Little Rock when he was 
a youth and he attended public 
schools there and later the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

From 1923 until 1931 he was with 
the Missouri-Pacific Railroad serving 
in various engineering assignments 
in Arkansas and Missouri. He be- 
came connected with the Arkansas 
State Highway Department in 1932 
serving as engineer of maintenance 
until 1946 when he assumed the 
duties of Federal Aid Engineer. Mr. 
Mayne was a charter member of the 
Arkansas Society of Professional 
Engineers serving as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the organization for the 
year 1946 and was recently elected a 
vice-president for the current year. 
He was also a past president of the 
Little Rock Engineers Club, a 32° 
Mason and a member of the Presby- 
terian Church. He is survived by 
his wife and one daughter. 


Maryland 
The Annual Meeting of the Mary- 
land Society of Professional En- 
gineers was held at the Engineers 
Club in Baltimore on Friday, Octo- 
ber 31. This was a dinner meeting. 
x * x 


William C. Feige, who served as 
delegate for the Maryland Society 
to the Regional Conference in Tren- 
ton, N. J., presented a full report on 


Coming Events 
Joa Remember 


National Meetings 
December 4, 5 and 6. NSPE 


Annual Convention, Statler 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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this meeting at the October meeting 
One important item discussed con- 
cerned registration of landscape 
architects. Differences of opinion 
among the member societies repre- 
sented developed, particularly in con- 
nection with the scope of coverage of 
the proposed New York Law with 
respect to improvements on land. 
* 


The Maryland Society has voted 
to adopt a group accident and sick- 
ness insurance program. According 
to sketchy reports, the plan is liberal 
to members of the Maryland group. 
Additional information will be made 
available to members in the near 


future. 
Ok 


The amended Maryland Registra- 
tion law provides for the registra- 
tion of engineers in training. The 
Maryland Constitution and By-Laws 
do not provide for the recognition of 
such engineers. In line with the re- 
cent recommendation of the NSPE 
Board of Directors, the Society has 
authorized its Constitution and By- 
Laws Committee to draft amend- 
ments which would bring about the 
recognition of this group. 


Michigan 

The Michigan Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers held its first semi- 
annual meeting at the Hotel Bon- 
croft, Saginaw, Michigan, on Satur- 
dav, September 20, 1947. The State 
Board of Directors, with President 
Stephen G. Szabo presiding, was 
called to order at 10:00 a.m. 

The membership of the State So- 
ciety was reported as rapidly ap- 
proaching the five hundred mark. 
Mr. John P. Goggin, Consulting En- 
gineer, (Civil), Clare, Michigan, de- 
livered an address covering the re- 
lationship of registered surveyors and 
professional | engineers, pointing out 
current misconceptions that are cost- 
ly to the ne a and that should be 
corrected by limiting surveyors to 
surveying work and by authorizing 
all professional engineers to practice 
surveying. 

Mr. C. George Kruger, National 
Director from New Jersey and Chair- 
man of the Publications Committee 
of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, was the guest 
speaker at the luncheon. The topic 
of his discussion was the “Dangers 
threatening the Engineering Profes- 
sion by Professional Competition.” 
The speaker pointed out that lawyers 
were encroaching on our professional 
field by endeavoring to secure in his 
state, New ‘Jersey, rulings that all 
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engineering reports should be made 
with an attorney representing the en- 
gineers. 


The medical profession, he stated, 
as encroaching by entering into the 
fields of public health and safety, 
sanitation and water supply, indus- 
trial hygiene, ventilation, air, light, 
etc. These fields are pre-eminently 
engineering in type witn the medical 
profession interest limited to approx- 
imately 25 per cent. At the present 
time the speaker stated the medical 
profession was approximately 75 per 
cent active. Fire and safety groups 
are also becoming very active, and 
a very evident lack of coordination 
with the engineering profession. 


Mr. Kruger, in discussing briefly 
the labor conditions of the country, 
came out strongly against collective 
bargaining in any National Society 
of Professional Engineer activities 
and stated that he was opposed to 
collective bargaining in any form for 
professional engineers. He stated we 
should be very careful in publicity 
connected with our activities on this 
subject. 


In discussing the development of 
our Society, the speaker enumerated 
three methods of procedure of the 
National, State, and local planes. 
First,—to create interest in our or- 
ganization ; second—to analyze causes 
that affected the organization detri- 
mentally; and, third—to select and 
apply remedies where necessary. He 
pointed out that the maintaining of 
general interest was the obligation of 
local Chapters. 


Following the address of Mr. 
Kruger, the Board of Directors re- 
sumed its activities and at the com- 
pletion of State business, a general 
state meeting was held with Mr. 
Lloyd Chacey, executive secretary of 
the Ohio State Society, as guest 
speaker. Mr. Chacey presented an 
interesting summation of the activi- 
ties of the Ohio Society, pointing out 
many ways where their experience 
might be helpful to Michigan and 
providing us with publications that 
they have issued. He expressed their 
desire to cooperate and assist us in 
every way possible. 


Expansion in Ohio of local Chap- 
ters has been secured as follows: 
first—by stressing the importance of 
the Chapters; second—by arguing 
thoroughly the various points brought 
up for discussion but by agreeing to 
agree on a solution ; third—by agres- 
sive action on all items affecting the 
Society and professional engineers as 
a whole; fourth—by educating fu- 


Center of the University of Mich. 


ture members in an endeavor to haye 
all graduates in engineering register. 
ed, and also by educating the public 
on the value of the professional ep. 
gineer. 


The Speaker advised the Michigan 
Society to endeavor to amend the 
registration acts of the state in every 
session of the Legislature to secure 
desired publicity. He stated that the 
State Societies and their Chapters 
should organize to enforce the state 
registration laws. 


The evening dinner was a decided 
success, numbering not only _ the 
members of the Society, but their 
wives. The speaker of the evening 
was Professor Renis Likert, PHD, 
Director of the Survey Research 


igan. Professor Likert’s address was 
on the subject of “Possible Applica- 
tion of Survey Research Techniques 
to Engineering Problems.” He went 
into detail concerning sample inter- 
view surveys made to secure spot 
data that had proved its value as a 
guide to industry. Not only did the 
speaker point out the value of sur- 
veys for the sales field, but also the 
value of such surveys inside indus- 
trial organizations themselves. He 
presented a sample interview survey 
for use in checking the key person 
nel of large organizations. Four 
points for consideration in the selec- 
tion of managers for departments or 
divisions : 

1. Managers who give employee 
a sense of participation in the de 
partment. 


2. Managers who give their men 
a sense of security in their positions 


- 3. Managers who carried to their 
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4. Managers with the technicd 
know-how. 

The success of this semi-annudl 
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Board of Trustees, and (2) a change 
in the State Nominating Committee 
so that all Chapters will have repre- 
sentation. 

In conjunction with the Semi- 
Annual Convention, the Annual 
Regional Conference of the north- 
eastern area was held. Representa- 
tives from Massachusetts, 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia att~nded. 
Three major topics weté cumpre- 
hensively discussed. They were: (1) 
the Taft-Hartley Bill as it affects 
Professional Engineers; (2) WNa- 
tional and State legislation with a 
discussion lead by National Director 
Fuller of Pennsylvania; and (3) 
Engineer-in-Training organization 
with a discussion led by President 
William Larkin of the New York 
Society. President Larkin invited 
all States concerned te hold the 1948 
Regional Conference in the Empire 
State. 

* 

For the past 18 months, repre- 
sentatives of the engineering and 
architectural professions and_ the 
State Association of Contractors 
have been meeting monthly to dis- 
cuss problems common to all three. 
The first part of a comprehensive 
and final report of the Joint Com- 
mittee was published in the October 
issue of the “New Jersey Engineer.” 


New York 


Mr. L. T. Swanger of E. I. du- 
Pont deNemours Co., was guest 
speaker at the October 28 meeting 
of the Niagara County chapter. His 
subject: “Color Conditioning in In- 
dustry.” 

Color conditioning is the applica- 
tion of paint in colors with a con- 
trolled reflection factor to utilize to 
the best advantage both natural and 
artificial lighting and also taking in- 
to consideration intensity, glare, fre- 
quency fluctuation, shadows, etc. Its 
purpose: provision of a more com- 
fortable working background. 

Swanger’s talk was illustrated with 
acolor film. It is unique; should be 
helpful to all who deal with lighting 


conditions. 


The Westchester County Chapter 
of the NYSSPE is preparing to is- 
sue a pocket roster of its members. 
This convenient booklet will contain 
the names, addresses, phone numbers 
and business connections of all chap- 
let members. It will serve a number 
of useful purposes and will be is- 
sted without cost to each member. 
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Ohio 

The Maumee Valley Chapter of 
the Ohio Society of Professional En- 
gineers heard Walter W. Walb pres- 
ident of the American Steel Dredge 
Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., dis- 
cuss manufacturing, shipping, and 
operation of dipper and hydraulic 
dredges, barges and mobile cranes 
at its October 24 meeting in Pauld- 
ing, Ohio. 

Mr. Walb discussed some of the 
problems encountered shipping 
dredges to India and operating them 
on the rivers and in the harbors 
there. 


Dr. .Edward Blythin, vice-presi- 
dent of Western Reserve University, 
was guest speaker at the October 31 
meeting of the Cleveland Society. 
Among other guests present were 
candidates from the Greater Cleve- 
land, Lake Erie, and Northeast sec- 
tions. Paul Harlamert was presiding 
officer. 


John M. Heffelfinger, president of 
the Cleveland Society of Professional 
Engineers, writes in the Third Quar- 
ter issue of the Cleveland Engineer 
as follows: 

“*It Can’t Happen Here’ — Who 
said it can’t? That’s what you think. 
The complacency of some Engineers, 
if it wasn’t tragic, would be amus- 
ing. 

“Unionization, like Cancer, is 
creeping into our profession at rates 
unbelievable to the average Engineer. 

“T have heard it said, “You can’t 
organize a union shop in my organ- 
ization because I am the only em- 
ployee working there.” Mister — 
have you ever heard of a company 
wanting the services of one carpenter 
or painter and going out in the open 
market to hire a mechanic who is not 
in the union? Do you know what 
would likely happen to his store or 
shop if he did employ such a man? 

“If the unions take over the En- 
gineering Profession in this town 
you won’t work unless you carry a 
union card and pay your weekly or 
monthly contribution into the kitty. 
If you think otherwise you are kid- 
ding yourself. 

“Tt is possible to do something that 
will protect the Engineer without 
having to join a Union. The reason 
this statement is made is because un- 
der similar circumstances on_ the 
West Coast the Engineer was faced 
with the same problem and their 
problem was worked out satisfactor- 


ily. 


“The plan used on the West Coast 
is: to organize a group of employees 
who can act as bargaining groups 
for Engineers. This later method 
savors of Unionization in that it is 
a bargaining group but it is not a 
union group because it is not affected 
by decisions of the union, persons in 
the organization are free to seek em- 
ployment where they choose, they do 
not go out on strike and they are 
not subject to sympathetic strikes or 
walk-outs. 

“Since the Wagner Act has been 
changed, some type of bargaining 
group is possible to protect the rights 
of the Engineer. 

Now is the time to begin to think 

of such things and to formulate plans 
to protect our interests. Not to wait 
until over 50% of all Engineers are 
carrying union cards then start cry- 
ing. 
“T know a great many of the Pro- 
fessionals will not agree on this line 
of thinking—so have others. On the 
West Coast they thought ‘so too, but 
the union soon changed their ideas. 
Some of these bargaining groups I 
spoke of were formed and are func- 
tioning—much to the satisfaction of 
both the employee and employer and 
much to the chagrin of the union. 

“This article was not written to 
influence anyone toward. collective 
bargaining but to start us thinking 
and to keep a watchful eye out for 
the trend of this union movement. 

“Tt is also intended to try to make 
us realize that just because we think 
we are safe doesn’t make it so and 
that unless we are alert ‘It can Hap- 
pen here.’ ” 


Pennsylvania 


The Philadelphia Chapter held its 
first fall meeting October 2, at the 
Engineers’ Club. 135 members at- 
tended the dinner session and a total 
of 175 at the evening meeting. 

x x 


National Director Ray M. Fuller 
gave a detailed repoit of the State 
Executive Board Meeting and dis- 
cussed the status of the National 
Society. Chairman John M. Borden 
introduced 68 new members making 
a total of 615 now in the chapter. 

x 


The Pittsburgh Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers held its annual 
dinner meeting at the University in 
Oakland, on October 16, 1947. Ladies 
were present. 

C. C. Carr, Director of Public Re- 
lations of the Aluminum Company of 
America was the guest speaker. He 
discussed, “Selling Ideals along with 
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Goods and Services.” Joseph S. 
Schuchert, commercial manager of 
Duquesne Power and Light Com- 
pany was the toastmaster. 


Texas 


The first regular meeting of the 
Nueces Auxiliary to TSPE con- 
vened at 10a.m. Monday, October 
6. President Harry E. Graham of 
the Neuces chapter was the guest 
speaker. 


The standing Committee reports © 


included the following outline of ac- 
tivities for the auxiliary during the 
coming year: 

November 3—Luncheon at the 
“Y”, Mrs. Peyton Bryan, Hostess 
Chairman. 

December 15—Cocktail party with 
husbands as guests, Mrs. Nat Hardy, 
Hostess Chairman. 


January 5—Book review by Mrs. 
J. S. Naismith, Mrs. J. R. Laurence, 
Hostess Chairman. 


February 2 — Luncheon, Mrs. 
Blucher and Mrs. McClendon, Hos- 
tess Chairmen. 

March 1—Coffee in the morning, 
Selection of nominating committee, 
Mrs. Volger, Hostess Chairman. 

April 5—Installation of Officers 
and garden tour, Mrs. William 
Goldston and Mrs. Ridenour, 
Hostess Chairmen. 

May 3—Guest Tea, Mrs. Mat 
Hardy, Hostess Chairman. 


Wisconsin 

Richard S. Falk, assistant to .the 
president of the Falk Corporation 
and Gilbert Klein, associate counsel, 
addressed a meeting of the Milwau- 
kee Chapter at the City Club on the 
Taft-Hartley bill. The purpose of 
the meeting was to acquaint the mem- 
bership with the intent of the law 
regarding professional employees. 


Mr. Klein emphasized that for the 
first time in history a law had been 
enacted to provide for dividing man- 
ual and professional employees into 
separate classifications. Mr. Klein 
said that vigorous and affirmative 
action is needed by engineers and 
other professional employees to define 
their position. 

A wire recording was made of the 
addresses and the many questions 
that were directed to Mr. Falk and 
Mr. Klein. A large attendance, num- 
bering over sixty, indicated the lively 
interest of the membership in this 
subject. 
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company letterhead. 


NEW FLOOR COVER* 


A new top-dressing for asphalt tile 
and lineoleum that eliminates waxing, 
has recently been announced by a 
manufacturer of building mainte- 
nance materials. Known as Floor- 
Dress, the new material is prepared 
under two separate formulas. One 
type is for application over asphalt 
tile, while the other is especially pre- 
pared for use on linoleum. The 
manufacturer describes the com- 
pound as a pale straw color, Pyroxlin 
base material which is easily applied 
with an ordinary paint brush over 
asphalt tile or linoleum which has 
been thoroughly cleaned and free 
from wax. The product has no un- 
pleasant odor and dries out of dust 
to a non-slip surface in about ten 
minutes. It will not crack or peel, 
nor will it cause tile to curl. An 
initial application of three coats of 
this product is recommended with an 
hour drying time allowed between 
coats. Within three hours the new 
surface may be used for regular 
trafic. Ordinary mopping methods 
will maintain a sparkling clean sur- 
face. It will cover asphalt tile at a 
rate of approximately 350 to 400 sq. 
ft. per gallon the first coat, and 400 
to 500 sq. ft. per gallon on subsequent 


coats. 
For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer reference 1100. 


TERMINAL BLOCK KIT 


A new terminal block kit expressly 
designed for experimental work and 
maintenance operations, is now avail- 
able. In a bulletin just prepared by 
this firm, a description of the kit, 
termed their type “B,” discloses that 
any number of terminals, from one 
to 14, can be quickly and inexpen- 
sively produced. _ These terminal 
blocks are similar to factory built 
blocks and equally substantial. This 


A. S. REYNOLDS 
ELECTRIC CO., Inc. 
Electrical Engineers and Contractors 
888 UNION STREET 
BROOKLYN 15. N. Y. 
Phone: SO uth 8-2110 


What’s New For Engineers 


Requests for further information concerning any item mentioned 
under this heading will be promptly referred to the manufacturer, 
Zt would be appreciated if inquiries be addressed on professional or 


Send Inquiries Direct to American Engineer, 
1359 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 


individual “build up” feature is 
especially suited for electrical engi- 
neers doing experimental work and 
need “one of a kind” parts or parts 
in small quantities for their projects, 
To repair and maintenance people, 
this block’s flexibility should prove 
excellent for replacement purposes, 
and a great time saver. All parts 
necessary to assemble a wide assort- 
ment of terminal blocks, are provided 
in these kits. Blocks are recom- 
mended for installations where the 
temperature does not exceed 400°F, 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer reference 1101. 


LARGEST BLADE SHEAR* 


The largest shear ever built em- 
ploying the pivoted-blade principle of 
operation was recently completed, 
Capable of cutting 12 feet of 34 inch 
steel plate, at 30 strokes per minute, 
the machine has an extra deep 36 
inch throat, thus permitting’ slitting 
of very wide plate. The knife clear- 
ance may be varied to suit the thick- 
ness of plate being cut. A large dial 
indicator indicates the clearance, in 
thousandths of an inch and _ also 
shows the plate thickness that may 
be cut for any knife setting. The 
machine is electrically operated by a 
foot switch which can be moved 
about the floor to the best working 
position. A back-gauge which floats 
on ball bearings is quickly adjusted 
by a crank placed within easy reach 
at the right end of the machine bed. 
This type shears have been developed 
for various thickness metal, from 12 
gauge to 34 inch and designs have 
— developed for plate up to 1% 
inch. 


For further information address Amet: 
can Engineer reference 1102. 


ELECTRIC INDEX TABLES* 


_ A manufacturer of multiple dril- 
ing and tapping machines, and special 
and standard adjustable multiple drill 
heads, is ogering electric powered, 
geared and hand operated index 
tables as standarized units. The 
tables, in diameters up to 48”, were 


* Items so marked are furnished by the editorial 
staff of the magazine Production Equipment. 
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developed as components of Buhr 
roduction drilling machines but are 
now adapted for general production 
applications. This index table pro- 
vides fast, shockless, accurate index- 
ing with lowered operator fatigue 
and increased output. The power is 
transmitted through a worm gear to 
a roller-type cam track, a design 
which permits extremely smooth, 
uniform, angular acceleration and 
deceleration. It eliminates al back- 
lash, bumps, jars and vibrations. The 
table load is carried on ball bearings 
in a hardened race and is centralized 
by a heavy ball bearing spindle. The 
power index table surface is scraped 
to extreme accuracy; the operating 
motor can be placed at front or rear. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer reference 1103. 


CARBIDE GRINDING BUR* 


A new carbide grinding bur has 
been announced by a manufacturer 
of rotary files for the past twenty-five 
years. This tool was developed for 
internal grinding, jig grinding, and 
blending or fine finishing by off-hand 
grinding. It works equally well on 
soft materials or on steels hardened 
to 5 Rockwell C. The grinding bar 
is precision ground on special ma- 
chines, producing a uniform and 
truly concentric tool which gives 
maximum cutting efficiency. Greatly 
improved performance as compared 
to abrasive wheels is insured by 
faster material removal; ability to 
hold shape and tolerances without 
dressing or set-up adjustments ; finer 
finish with no loading. Product is 
stocked in standard sizes from 1/16” 
to 34” tool diameter for operation in 
precision grinding equipment at con- 
ventional grinding speeds. The new 
grinding burs are available through 
mill supply houses. 

For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer reference 1104. 


ADJUSTABLE ROLLER SWITCH* 


Recently announced is a new sealed 
precision switch with adjustable 
toller arm actuator for use in indus- 
trial equipment where the switch is 
exposed to dust, dirt and occasional 
splash of oil and water. The switch 
is designed particularly for cam and 
slide actuation on industrial applica- 
tions. The roller arm actuator is ad- 
Justable both vertically hori- 
zontally. The switch is supplied with 
either bottom mounting or side 
mounting facility. The synthetic rub- 
ber boot covering the operating 
plunger and the gasket assembled 
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between the bottom plate and the 
housing case provides a completely 
sealed switch unit, when the conduit 
hub is fitted with rigid conduit. 
Characteristics whose accuracy is 
maintained throughout are: operat- 
ing force, 6 to 16 ozs., release force, 
4 ozs., pretravel, 11/64” max., over- 
travel, 7/32” min., movement differ- 
ential, 0.006” max., with a maximum 
weight of 0.64 pounds. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer reference 1105. 


PISTOL GRIP DRILL* 


A new lightweight portable elec- 
tric drill, ideal for industry, shop and 
workshop has been announced by 
this concern. Outstanding features, 
according to the manufacturer, in- 
clude a comfortable pistol grip handle 
with trigger switch control and 
newly designed air-cooled Universal 
AC-DC motor. Other features in- 
clude: lightweight stator housing 
made of seamless aluminum tubing; 
screw on drill chuck; oil retaining 
bronze bearing and a 6 foot heavy 
flexible rubber covered cord and 
plug. Known as model No. 77, its 
design features assure more power 
and longer life, yet of the right size 
for handling. Principal specifications : 
no load speed, 1700 rpm; full load 
speed, 900 rpm; _ capacity — one 
quarter inch drill in mild steel or 
hard wood; overal length, 11 inches; 
body diameter 2% inches; and 
weight 3 Ibs. 8 oz. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer reference 1106. 


CHARGER AND ARC WELDER* 


A newly perfected, portable com- 
bination battery charger and arc 
welder has been announced by this 
corporation. This unit is available in 
two models; model 77 which is a 30 
amp charger, and 74 amp welder; 
and the 77—PFC, which is a 10 amp 
charger and 55 amp power factor 
corrected welder. These units have 
the sturdy transformer construction 
that has long been prevalent in this 
firm’s arc welders. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer reference 1107. 


4-POLE ENCLOSED MOTOR* 


This improved 4-pole shaded pole 
motor, designated type “T,” under 
the trade name of Micromotor, is 
built in sizes from 1/25th to 1/100th 
horsepower. It has a three piece die 
cast frame with a steel outer shell 
enclosing the air-stream cooling 
system. In _ the 
every slot is copper filled flush with 


‘the surface, precision skewed and 


flush-weld rotor,” 


welded, the surface is machined and 
rust inhibited, and the assembly ac- 
curately balanced. Windings are high- 
ly resistant to oil or atmospheric con- 
ditions. Large porous bronze bearings 
are’ broadly spaced. Each bearing is 
individually fitted to shaft at close 
tolerances and spring tension cent- 
cred. Porous bronze bearings retard 
gumming by filtering the lubricant. 
Super capacity oil reservoirs prolong 
bearing life. Positive oil return is 
accomplished by special oil slingers 
and oil retainers. An unusually rigid 
base is provided by multiple curva- 
tures formed in heavy gauge pressed 
steel. Motor is cradled in large live 
rubber cushions held firmly in place 
by strong steel cups. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer reference 1108. 


BENCH TYPE WELDER* 


This manufacturer of all types of 
resistance welding equipment and 
special machinery, annotinces a new 
general purpose air operated bench 
type combination spot and projection 
welder for welding mild steel, stain- 
less steel, aluminum, etc. While the 
machine follows conventional lines, 
it incorporates several improvements 
over former designs. The machine is 
equipped with a special low inertia 
rubber head with micro-switch firing. 
The vertically adjustable lower knee 
is standard as are the horns and 
water cooled point holders. The 30 
KVA transformer, contained within 
the frame, has six steps of heat-regu- 
lation which are easily controlled by 
the tap switch arrangement shown 
here. The 2% inch stroke of the 
machine is actuated by an air-oper- 
ated double-acting cylinder. Throat 
depth from the machine face to the 
center line of the electrodes is 6 


inches. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer reference 1109. 


NEW AC ARC WELDER* 


An exceptionally large illuminated 
current indicating scale is the domi- 
nant feature of a new line of indus- 
trial type AC transformer welders 
announced by this concern. The scale 
is uniformly calibrated so that the 
extra large figures are evenly spaced 


from minimum to maximum welding 
‘heat settings, instead of crowded at 


one end and wide open at the other. 
The dial is of translucent plastic, 
illuminated from within by a 110 volt 
lamp mounted in a standard base, 
making it easy to read from a dis- 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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Attention Engineers — Engineering Firms 
Send for a sample copy of the Bulletin 
“CURRENT NATION WIDE SURVEY AND INVENTORY OF 
AVAILABLE ENGINEERING POSITIONS AND PERSONNEL” 
Published regularly by 


The Engineering and Technical Professions 
National Clearing House 
1740 K Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


GUNCOMPAN 


“GUNITE’ CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL OFFICES ALLENTOWN, PENNA..U.S.A. 


AN © FUN 


CORPORATION 
Syracuse New York 


—_} tanc 
ARCHITECTS!! 
ENGINEERS!! ||": 


try 
CLODER’S 


of t 
FINE PAPERS 
rent 

WET An inexpensive tracing paper, yellowish | § 

‘ color for rough sketches in pencil, crayon | that 


or charcoal. Used by architects and en- 
gineers throughout the country. Standard | § (aS¢. 
roll is 42” by 50 yards—your cost, only a 
$2.25 a roll. We will cut this roll to any | !0N 
size you want at no extra cost. an ¢ 
No. 405 Th 
Dalton Bond — medium weight — the € 
finest 100% rag bond tracing paper ever | yolt: 


made. 
No. 406 the « 
Same as No. 405 but a little heavier. | f any 
Prices are the same for both weights. ae 
No. 405 Rolls Rolls | {uir: 
and 406 36” 42” pose 
20 yds. $2.45 $2.75 for 
50” 5.50 5.95 F 
7 WRITE FOR SAMPLE pi 


“GUNITE” SAVES SEWER IN CANADA 


The pictures tell the story. A 6-months 
old concrete pipe sewer line at Owen Sound, 
Ontario, was found to be failing under 
earth load. The tests shown above were 
made and convinced the city officials that 
a reinforced “GUNITE” lining would cor- 
rect the trouble; and we did the job in 
1984. The sewer was 36” and 48” diameters 


and one-half mile long. 


“GUNITE” is ideal for lining and 
strengthening old brick or concrete sewers 
and has been widely used for this purpose. 


Our 72-page bulletin E2300 des- 
cribes scores of profitable uses of 
“GUNITE.” Write for free copy. 


CLODER 


"Your Supply Store" 


177 Broadway. N. Y.7, N. Y. 
WO. 2-0453 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ‘CEMENT GUN 


- MUrray HILL 2-4971-4972 or 

KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. WIELANDT CONSTRUCTION CO. - 
Diamond Drill & Core Borings Inc. York 

TEST BORINGS MASON CONTRACTORS - 

5418 Post eins KI isiaiee w York City 50 East 42nd Street New York City Med 
tion, 


The Anchor he 


THE WIESNER-RAPP CO., Inc. 


Trar 

Designers and Builders Packing Company 

‘ime 

of Pump Valves Asbestos Products | § phas 

Chemical Processing Equipment Mechanical Rubber Goods Ce 

to pr 

| Textile Finishing Machinery 100 SIXTH AVENUE 

| (Near Canal Street) tion 

| | |] 212 WINCHESTER AVE. BUFFALO 11, N.Y. 
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tance in either light or dark loca- 
tions. These welders are all of the 
moving coil type with no adjustable 
magnetic paths. By both coils mov- 
ing, the time required to make a 
given change in welding heat is one- 
third less than would be required if 
one coil remained stationary. Since 
one coil always moves downward as 
the other moves upward, the weight 
of the descending coil helps lift the 
ascending coil. Adjustment of cur- 
rent is made by means of a con- 
yenient knob on a pressed steel disc 
that serves as the top cover of the 
case. These welders have an excep- 
tionally high full load efficiency and 
an exceptionally low no load input. 
The circuit reactance and the no load 
voltage are so balanced as to make 
the arc starting prompt and easy for 
any thickness of metal, without re- 
quiring special relays for this pur- 
pose. Capacitors are built in the units 
for power factor correction. 


For further information address Ameri- 
can Engineer reference 1110. 


Thirteenth Annual 


Meeting Plans 
(Continued from Page 14) 


At the outbreak of World War 
Il he took military leave from a 
government position and became an 
oficer in the Transportation Corps, 
with headquarters at the great New 
York Port of Embarkation, through 
which millions of men and tons of 
material passed to the European and 
Mediterranean Theaters of Opera- 
tion, 


Contacted Fighting Men 


His duties took Colonel Hoffman 
overseas, by plane and by Army 
Transport, on several occasions, and 
brought him in close contact with 
American fighting jmen every 
phase of military activity. 

Colonel Hoffman has now returned 
to private life. 

These and many other speakers of 
note will highlight the three day 
meeting of the Society. And in addi- 
tion to the business programs, much 
fun has been planned for those 
attending the convention. There will 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 
Consulting Engineers 
28-04 4lst Avenue 
Long Island City, New York 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 


436 East Beau Street 
WASHINGTON, PENN. 
Contracting and Consulting 


Engineers to the Glass and 
Steel Industries. 


C.mM.HATHAWAY | 


e propuct pevetopment Consulting Engineer 
@ PROJECT ENGINEERING @ PRODUCTION DESIGNS 
@ PLANNING @ TOOL AND METHODS ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL -- MECHANICAL -- ELECTRONIC 
facilities for research, model work & pilot manufacturing 
1315 $. CLARKSON STREET e DENVER 10, COLORADO 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE 


Shallow, crackless construction for 
heavy engineering. Long span traffic 
and pedestrian overpasses, trestles, 
underground garages and _ tunnels, 
piers and bulkheads, dams, airports, 
containers and ducts for liquids under 
pressure. 


Detailed design and field supervision. 
L. COFF, Consulting Engineer 


198 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtland 7-2753 


JAMES F. FOUHY 
P.E. No. 7816 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
New York, Massachusetts, Federal Bars 
Engineering and General Practice 


Woolworth Building New York City 


be luncheons and dinners and even a 
dace, according to advice from the 
New York State Society and the 
County Host Chapter. 

The program is important and 


entertaining. We hope to see you in 
Buffalo. 


Agreement Form 


A Standard Form of Agreement 
between Owners and Engineers for 
Professional Service is available 
from Society Headquarters. The 
form adopted has been used exten- 
sively for several years past by a 
number of engineers and has been 
found to be satisfactory for the pur- 
pose. The form is general in nature 
and must be carefully scrutinized be- 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HOGAN & MACDONALD 


ENGINEERS 
Traffic Reports Bridges 
Valuations Tunnels 
Power Developments Subways 
Industrial Buildings Foundations 
Water Supply Dams 
Harbor Works Sewerage 


142 Maiden Lane, New York 
Calle Sur 17 No. 27, Caracas, Venezuela 
Edificio Suarez Costa, Bogota, Colombia 


DE LEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 


Railroads Grade Separations 
Major Thoroughfares Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 


Power Plants Municipal Works 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 


WILLIAM C. KAMMERER 
and Associates 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Power Plants—Design, Supervision of Con- 


struction, Reports, Examinations, Investiga- 
tions, Indutrial and Public Utilities. 


1900 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 
Design - Construction - Investigation 


Reports - Strengthening Advisory Service 
117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


CHAS. E. HILL, Ind. Eng. 
Industrial Management Consultant 


Time & Motion Study — Surveys — Costs 
Wage Incentives — Job Evaluation 
Industrial Relations 
Production Control — Training 


6th Floor, Law Building, Richmond, Va. 


fore being applied to particular 
situations. 


Copies are available at the Wash- 
ington Office at a cost of ten cents 
each. Orders may be sent directly 
to the Washington Office or they 
may be consolidated at State or 
Chapter level for bulk handling. 
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artners in 


Drafting, Reproduction, 
Surveying Equipment 
and Materials. 
Slide Rules, 
Measuring Tapes. 


@ So clearly and unmistakably are draftsmen able to express their ideas on 
paper that their drawings have re-shaped the world. Through line, figure and 
symbol, draftsmen define the work to be done by the labor and machines of a 
nation. Assisting them to attain precision and clarity are drafting instruments 
that act almost as living extensions of their own hands...instruments that function 
figuratively as their partners in creating. 

For 78 years Keuffel & Esser Co. drafting equipment and materials have been 
partners, in this sense, in shaping America, in making possible its swift-moving 
highway traffic, its speed in conducting business, its victorious might in war 
.-.90 universally is K & E equipment used, it is self-evident that every engineering 
project of any magnitude has materialized with the help of K & E. Could you 
wish any surer guidance than this in the selection of your own “drafting 
partners’? 

You will find special advantages, for example, in PHOENIX* Tracing Cloth, 
which K & E has made almost ‘ghost-proof.”’ Here is a cloth from which you 

can erase either pencil or ink lines without 

e risking untidy ‘ghosts’ on the prints, a 

C reat ng cloth practically immune to stains from 

perspiration and water. You can even 

soak it in water for ten minutes at a time 

without harm! For further details about PHOENIX* Tracing Cloth, write on your 
letterhead to Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
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